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History 
and  Life, 

oroe  Wj  11 II is 


ONCORD  was  the  first 
town  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts off  the  sea- 
coast,  the  attraction 
thereto  being  its  riv- 
ers and  widespreading 
meadows.  The  earliest  chroniclers 
speak  of  the  hardships  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  going  through  the  fifteen  miles 
of  wilderness  from  Watertown  to  Con- 
cord much  as  a  journey  to  California 
in  1850  would  have  been  described. 
It  seemed  a  formidable  undertaking, 
as  did  their  burrowing  into  the  hillside 
during  their  first  winter.  In  1636,  how- 
ever, the  American  pioneer  had  not 
become  familiar  with  the  hardships  of 
a  life  in  the  wilderness. 

The  leader  of  the  Concord  settle- 
ment was  Peter  Bulkeley,  the  first 
minister  of  the  town,  a  man  of  culture 
and  a  liberal  mind,  a  genuine  leader  of 
men,  of  generous  purposes  and  deeds, 
an  able  preacher  and  a  wise  counselor. 
He  was  one  of  the  moderators  of  the 
synod  held  in  Newtown  in  1637,  but 
he  was  too  broad  minded  to  take  sides 
with  either  party  in  the  Antinomian 
controversy.    He  was  the  first  minister 


in  New  England  to  adopt  the  habit 
of  catechising  the  young  on  Sundays; 
•and  Neal  describes  him  as  "a  thunder- 
ing preacher  and  a  judicious  divine." 
The  early  settlers  found  Concord 
anything  but  a  paradise;  and  not  al- 
ways did  the  peaceful  name  they 
adopted  describe  their  actual  situation. 
The  meadows  were  wet,  the  soil  was 
difficult  to  render  productive,  their, 
cattle  died,  many  were  sick,  and  an 
early  record  says  the  people  were 
"forced  to  cut  their  bread  very  thin  for 
a  long  season."  In  1642  there  was 
much  talk  of  abandoning  the  six  miles 
square  which  the  General  Court  had 
given  to  plant  a  town  on,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  ministers  was  called  for  advice; 
but  it  was  recommended  that  they 
"continue  and  wait  upon  God,"  as 
Winthrop  reports.  It  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  two  ministers,  as  the 
custom  then  was;  and  the  pastor, 
John  Jones,  removed  to  Connecticut 
in  1644.  A  considerable  company, 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, followed  Jones,  glowing  accounts 
having  come  to  them  of  the  promising 
region  of  Connecticut. 


In  1644  there  were  fifty  families  in 
the  town.  They  had  about  three  hun- 
dred cattle,  and  "their  buildings  were 
conveniently  placed,  chiefly  in  one 
straight  street  under  a  sunny  bank  in 
a  low  level,"  as  Johnson  says.  In 
1645,  *n  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  the  people  said :  "We  have  not 
found  any  special  hand  of  God  gone 
out  against  us,  only  the  poverty  and 
meanness  of  the  place  we  live  in,  not 
answering  the  labor  bestowed  on  it, 
together  with  the  badness  and  wetness 


wrote  a  covenant  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  most  liberal-minded 
church  members  of  to-day;  and  the 
volume  of  his  sermons,  which  was  sent 
over  to  London  for  publication,  shows 
that  he  gave  his  congregation  the  best 
spiritual  food  which  the  time  could 
afford.  As  Emerson  well  says  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Concord,  "their  re- 
ligion was  sweetness  and  peace  amidst 
toil  and  tears."  Something  of  pros- 
perity had  come  to  the  town  by  the 
year  1672,  for  then  it  was  that  the  rude 
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of  the  meadows,  hath  consumed  most 
of  the  estates  of  those  who  have  hith- 
erto borne  the  burden  of  charges 
amongst  us,  and  thereby  the  bodily 
abilities  of  many."  As  an  illustration 
of  this  statement,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Bulkeley  left  England  with  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  that  he  died,  in  1659, 
worth  only  thirteen  hundred,  the  rest 
having  been  spent  in  aiding  the  town 
and  helping  his  neighbors.  The  peo- 
ple held  bravely  on,  however,  large 
additional  tracts  of  land  were  granted 
the  town,  and  in  due  time  prosperity 
came. 

For  the  Concord  church  Bulkeley 


meeting-houee  at  first  built  gave  way 
to  a  far  better  one,  which,  with  many 
modifications  and  additions,  continues 
to  this  day  that  occupied  by  the  first 
parish  in  Concord. 

In  spite  of  the  Indian  troubles, 
which  began  in  1675  w^n  King  Phil- 
ip's war,  and  which  continued  for  near- 
ly a  century  with  only  short  intervals, 
the  town  continued  to  prosper;  and 
the  population  grew  from  one  hun- 
dred families  in  1680  to  more  than 
three  hundred  in  1706,  and  to  2,700 
people  in  1764.  Being  a  frontier  town 
at  first,  Concord  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  Indian  troubles,  was  a  cen- 


ter  of  military  ef- 
forts, always  had 
a  large  militia 
force  under  or- 
ganization ;  and 
not  many  years 
passed  but  that  a 
considerable  num- 
ber of  its  inhab- 
itants were  actu- 
ally under  arms 
in  protecting  the 
frontier  or  mak- 
ing invasions 
against  the 
French  and  In- 
dians. Every  man 
of  military  age, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  minis- 
ter, deacons  and 
magistrates,  was 
required  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, to  drill  with  his  company  at 
stated  times,  and  to  go  out  on  duty 
in  the  garrisons  and  on  expeditions. 
The  officers  were  church  members, 
and  the  trainings  were  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  officer  in  command. 
The  town  had  its  garrison  houses,  at 
least  seven  in  number  at  the  period  of 
the  King  Philip  trouble,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  always  ready  for  an  attack. 

In  these  troublous  times  not  much 
attention  could  be  given  to  education, 
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and  in  1665  the  town  was  criticised  by 
the  General  Court  for  having  no  Latin 
school  and  for  being  negligent  of  the 
catechising  of  youth.  So  early  as  1672 
the  beginnings  of  a  library  existed; 
and  at  that  time  the  schoolmaster 
taught  in  his  own  dwelling  such  chil- 
dren as  cared  to  go  to  him.  In  1680 
it  was  reported  that  schools  were  held 
in  every  quarter  of  the  town  by  "men 
and  women  that  teach  to  read  and 
write  English  when  parents  can 
spare  their  children  and  others  to 
go  to  them."  In  1688  a 
girl  bound  out  in  the  town 
was  to  "be  taught  perfectly 
to  read  English,  sew,  spin 
and  knit,  as  she  shall  be  ca- 
pable." In  the  second  and 
third  generations  many 
men  signed  their  names  by 
making  a  mark,  and  few  of 
the  women  could  write.  In 
1687  a  house  and  land 
were  given  to  the  town  by 
Captain  Timothy  Wheeler, 
with  which  to  build  a 
schoolhouse.  The  effect  of 
this  and  other  efforts  was 
that  when  the  eighteenth 
century  was  fully  entered 


upon,  education  became  more  general, 
and  nearly  all  persons  were  able  to 
read  and  write. 

In  the  early  years  only  those  who 
were  church  members  could  vote,  hold 
office  or  serve  as  jurymen.  So  late 
as  1689  there  were  in  Concord  thirty- 
five  men  who  owned  property  to  the 
amount  of  six  pounds  each,  who  were 
not  members  of  the  church.  As  there 
were  then  in  the  town  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  families,  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  men  did 
not  belong  to  the  church.  The  peo- 
ple of  Concord  were  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  Puritan  spirit,  however;  and  on 
April  19,  1689,  the  town  sent  a  militia 
company  to  Boston  to  aid  in  the  re- 
volt against  Andros.     In  view  of  the 
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Concord  lost  much  of  its  territory 
by  the  formation  of  new  towns;  but 
it  gained  in  wealth  and  in  the  solid 
prosperity  of  the  people.  In  such 
a  town  the  most  important  interest 
was  that  of  religion;  and  in  the 
Massachusetts  churches  a  slow 
process  of  change'  was  at  work. 
New  methods  of  singing  came  into 
vogue,  instruments  were  intro- 
duced, the  Bible  came  to  be  read 
without  comment,  attacks  were 
made  upon  the  connection  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  old  doc- 
trines were  not  held  as  rigidly  as  in 
the  early  days.  The  most  marked 
feature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
colony,  the  town  instructed  its  repre- 
sentatives to  seek  the  restoration  of  the 
old  government,  and,  if  that  were  im- 
possible, that  a  council  of  war  be 
chosen.  This  was  the  only  formal 
declaration  sent  from  any  town  to  the 
seat  of  government  of  a  readiness  to 
join  in  a  war  for  the  assertion  of  popu- 
lar rights.  This  was  prophetic  of  the 
attitude  of  Concord  on  that  other  19th 
of  April,  nearly  a  century  later. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a 
silent  growth  went  on  in  the  schools, 
in   the   churches    and    on   the    farms. 


SAMUEL    HOAR. 


in  religion  was  the  "Great  Awak- 
ening" under  the  leadership  of  Ed- 
wards and  Whitfield.  Into  the 
Concord  church  this  awakening  en- 
tered with  sufficient  power  to  divide 
the  church.  In  1735  the  minister  was 
dismissed,  ostensibly  for  intoxication, 
probably  because  he  leaned  towards 
Arminianism;  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  re- 
vivalists, a  man  of  great  eloquence 
and  piety.     The   result  was  a  with- 


When  the  year  1775  had  been 
reached,  Concord  "was  one  of  the 
great  centers  not  only  of  intellectual 
life  but  also  of  political  influence  and 
power.  Of  all  our  inland  settlements, 
in  population  it  was  almost  the  largest, 
in  resources  almost  the  wealthiest." 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
population  did  not  reach  three  thou- 
sand; but  it  had  become  a  shire  town, 
and  it  was  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential town  in  the  western  part  of  Mid- 
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drawal  of  one-third  of  the  people  into 
another  society,  known  as  the  Black- 
horse  Church,  from  the  name  of  the 
tavern  where  the  meetings  were  held. 
In  the  course  of  this  controversy  the 
town  was  in  a  state  of  discord  and  bit- 
terness of  feeling  for  many  years.  At 
last  better  counsels  prevailed,  the  dis- 
senters returned  on  the  death  of  their 
leader,  and  the  church  was  once  more 
united  and  strong.  Daniel  Bliss  was 
praised  as  a  great  preacher  by  Whit- 
field; but  he  died  soon  after  the  con- 
troversy ended,  having  only  reached 
middle  age. 


dlesex  County.  Five  or  six  times  in 
the  year  the  courts  met  in  Concord, 
and  brought  with  them  the  business, 
the  political  discussion  and  the  intel- 
lectual activity  which  went  with  them 
at  every  session. 

A  delegate  convention  was  held  in 
Concord,  August  30,  1774,  all  the 
towns  in  the  county  being  represented, 
to  consider  the  political  crisis  then  ap- 
parent to  all,  and  to  take  such  action 
as  seemed  necessary.  This  conven- 
tion, in  its  resolutions,  expressed  it- 
self as  loyal  to  the  king,  but  it  severely 
condemned  recent  acts  of  Parliament. 


The  governor  called  the  General 
Court  to  assemble  in  Salem  in  Octo- 
ber, but  when  he  did  not  meet  it  there 
the  members  adjourned  to  Concord, 
at  which  place  a  Provincial  Congress 
had  been  called  to  meet  at  the  previ- 
ous convention.  On  October  n  the 
General   Court  met  in   Concord,  to- 


acted  as  chaplain.  After  preparing  a 
remonstrance  to  General  Gage,  urg- 
ing him  to  discontinue  the  military 
demonstrations  which  were  exciting 
the  alarm  of  the  Province,  the  Con- 
gress adjourned  to  Cambridge..  For 
six  months  the  Congress  continued  its 
sessions,  alternating  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Concord,  and 
preparations  for  a  strug- 
gle with  the  royal  author- 
ities went  rapidly  on.  The 
militia  were  reorganized 
as  "minute  men,"  and 
made  ready  for  action 
upon  a   moment's  warn- 
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gether  with  delegates  especially  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,  and,  as  a 
Provisional  Congress,  elected  John 
Hancock  president  and  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln secretary.  The  court-house  prov- 
ing too  small,  the  Congress  assembled 
in  the  meeting-house;  and  the  Con- 
cord minister,  Rev.  William  Emerson, 


ing.  Stores  and  arms  were  accu- 
mulated, which  were  directed  to  be 
placed  in  Concord  and  Worces- 
ter. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Worces- 
ter was  not  used  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  in  Concord  there  were  gath- 
ered eleven  hundred  tents,  ten  tons 
of   cartridges,   fifteen   thousand   can- 
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teens,  a  thousand  iron  pots,  many 
cannon  and  mortars,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war  in  large  quantities,  as 
well  as  large  stores  of  provisions. 

It  was  not  mere  accident  which 
made  Concord  the  centre  of  these  ac- 
tivities ;  for  the  town  was  known  to>  be 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  provincial  in- 
terests, it  had  a  large  militia  equip- 
ment, and  Colonel  James  Barrett,  who 
was  given  charge  of  these  stores,  was 
known  as  a  man  of  ability  and  military 
skill.  The  town  was  the  leading  cen- 
tre of  the  provincial  interests  outside 
of  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
it  was  far  enough  away  to  permit 
of  the  collection  of  the  stores  with- 
out immediately  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  governor,  and  yet 
near  enough  to  allow  of  their  im- 
mediate use  in  any  conflict  with  the 
military  forces  located  in  Boston. 
All  these  causes  taken  together 
made  Concord  almost  of  necessity 
the  place  where  the  conflict  with 
Great  Britain  should  begin. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  story 
of  the  Concord  fight  should  be  told 
in  detail;  it  is  sufficient  that  we 
should  be  reminded  of  the  march 
of  the  British  to  destroy  the  stores, 
that  a  part  of  them  were  met  at  the 


north  bridge  by  the  minute  men, 
that .  they  began  a  hasty  retreat, 
and  were  repeatedly  attacked  and 
fired  upon  until  they  were  safe 
across  Charlestown  neck.  The  best 
account  of  this  encounter  of  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  with  the  sol- 
diers of  Great  Britain  was  written  in 
his  almanac  by  the  Concord  minister 
immediately  afterward,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  his  grandson,  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson,  in  1835,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  giving  an  address  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  town. 

"The  guard  set  by  the  enemy,"  says 
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William  Emerson,  "to  secure  the  pass 
at  the  North  Bridge  were  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  our  people,  who  were 
now  advancing  with  special  orders  not 
to  fire  upon  the  troops  unless  fired 
upon.  These  orders  were  so  punctu- 
ally observed  that  we  received  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  in  three  several  and 
separate  discharges  of  their  pieces  be- 
fore it  was  returned  by  our  command- 
ing officer;  the  firing  then  soon  be- 
came general  for  several  minutes,  in 
which  skirmish  two  were  killed  on 
each  side,  and  several  of  the  enemy 
wounded.  .  .  .  The  three  com- 
panies of  troops  soon  quitted  their  post 
at  the  bridge,  and  retreated  in  the 
greatest  disorder  and  confusion  to  the 
main  body,  who  were  soon  upon  the 
march  to  meet  them.  For  half  an  hour 
the  enemy,  by  their  marches  and  coun- 
termarches, discovered  great  fickle- 
ness and  inconstancy  of  mind,,  some- 
times advancing,  sometimes  returning 
to  their  former  posts;  till  at  length 
they  quitted  the  town,  and  retreated 
by  the  way  they  came." 

Mr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  tells 
me  that  William  Emerson  preached  to 
the  people  of  Concord  in  1775  a  ser- 
mon strongly  loyal  to  King  George; 
but  a  year  later  he  had  come  to  take  a 


different  position,  and  was  enthusi- 
astic in  his  defense  of  the  American 
cause.  His  stirring  sermons  undoubt- 
edly had  much  to  do  with  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  people  of  Concord.  He 
was  greatly  loved  by  his  people,  had 
built  him  a  house. in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  north  bridge  in  1765,  and  had  a 
young  family  growing  up  about  him. 
He  was  too  strongly  interested  in  the 
patriot  cause  to  sit  quietly  at  home, 
however,  and  in  August,  1776,  he 
joined  the  army  at  Ticonderoga  as 
chaplain,  was  taken  ill  of  camp  fever, 
attempted  to  return  home,  and  died  at 
Rutland,  Vermont,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  An  eloquent  preacher,  a 
man  of  literary  promise,  a  patriot 
leader  of  marked  ability,  the  early 
death  of  William  Emerson  cut  him  off 
from  a  great  career. 

In  the  truest  sense  it  was  the  people 
of  Concord  who  met  the  British  at  the 
north  bridge  and  turned  them  back. 
Every  town  which  took  part  on  that 
occasion  had  formerly  been  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Concord,  had  been  settled 
by  Concord  people,  and  many  of  those 
who  joined  in  the  fight  from  other 
towns  bore  Concord  names.  If  the 
Acton  company  was  in  the  lead  in  the 
march  to  the  bridge,  it  was  only  a  little 
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time  before  that  Acton  had  been 
separated  from  the  mother  town;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Bedford,  Car- 
lisle and  Chelmsford.  The  leaders  of 
the  minute  men  were  Colonel  Barrett 
and  Major  John  Buttrick,  both  Con- 
cord men,  and  worthy  of  the  men  they 
led.  These  were  not  warlike  men,  but 
men  loving  peace;  yet  they  loved  lib- 
erty more  than  all  else,  and  would  not 
consent  that  any  should  rule  them  but 
themselves. 

After  the  Revolution  was  over,  Con- 
cord was  the  scene  of  one  episode  of 
Shays's  rebellion.  A  large  number  of 
discontented  men  fromwestMiddlesex 
assembled  in  Concord  and  prevented 
the  meeting  of  the  court.  The 
people  of  Concord  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  rebellion, 
and  made  every  effort  to  se- 
cure peace.  A  conference 
of  the  leading  men  of  the 
county  was  held  in  Concord 
at  the  same  time  that  the 
town  was  occupied  by  armed 
men ;  but  they  could  not  pre- 
vail on  the  mob  to  disperse. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  re- 
bellion came  to  an  inglorious 
end;  and  as  soon  as  pros- 
perity returned,  the  griev- 
ances were  forgotten,  debts 


were  paid,  and  the  courts  met  as  usual. 
On  the  death  of  William  Emerson, 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  Concord  pul- 
pit by  Ezra  Ripley,  who  married  his 
widow.  He  was  ordained  in  1778, 
and  continued  in  his  place  as  the  Con- 
cord minister  until  1841,  a  period  of 
more  than  60  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  influential 
men  who  ever  lived  in  the  town,  was 
almost  an  autocrat  in  his  moral  power, 
and  ruled  his  parish  with  unfailing 
skill  and  authority.  Emerson  said 
that  Dr.  Ripley  thought  "the  universe 
existed  only  or  mainly  for  his  church 
and  congregation."  "Right  manly  he 
was,"  Emerson  said,  "and  the  manly 
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thing  he  could  always  say."  The  ac- 
count which  Emerson  wrote  of  Dr. 
Ripley  after  his  death,  and  which  now 
appears  in  his  complete  works,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  an  old-time  minister  in 
New  England  which  can  be  found 
anywhere.  There  before  us  appears 
the  solid,  assertive  leader  of  his  people, 
who  judges  everything  from  the 
parochial  point  of  view,  who  preaches 
a  religion  for  sturdy,  practical  men, 
who  has  no  leanings  towards  mysti- 
cism or  an  enthusiastic  piety,  who 
tends  his  own  acres  as  faithfully  as 
any  man  in  the  town,  who  is  good  at 
fires,  who  is  the  leader  in  every  public 


General  Court  and  once  in  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  he 
was  too  honest  a  man,  too  little  under 
the  control  of  any  party,  too  sincere 
in  the  expression  of  the  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  to  be  reelected  to  im- 
portant places.  Emerson  said  of  him 
that  "his  character  made  him  the  con- 
science of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived."  For  many  a  town  about,  the 
opinion  of  "Squire  Hoar"  was  desired, 
and  when  obtained  it  was  accepted  as 
final.  When  sent  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina,  in 
1844,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  acts  authorizing  the  imprison- 
ment of  free  negroes,  the  legislature 
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interest,  who  prays  for  rain  with  a  con- 
viction that  it  will  come  when  he  asks 
for  it,  who  is  kind  and  charitable  in  a 
large  degree,  and  who  is  as  sympa- 
thetic as  he  is  masterful.  The  memory 
of  this  quaint,  strong  man  still  lives  on 
in  Concord,  green  almost  as  on  the 
day  when  he  died,  for  his  influence 
was  stamped  deep  into  every  phase  of 
its  life. 

Another  man  of  the  same  mold  and 
temper,  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Rip- 
ley, was  Samuel  Hoar,  the  father  of 
Senator  Hoar  and  Judge  Hoar.  A 
lawyer  of  stern  integrity,  who  could 
not  be  corrupted,  he  was  honored  and 
trusted  by  his  neighbors  for  many 
years.     Twice   in  the   Massachusetts 


of  the  latter  state  voted  that  he  be  ex- 
pelled, and  he  was  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  territory  of  South  Carolina, 
but  not  until  he  had  asserted  his  inde- 
pendence by  refusing  to  shut  himself 
up  in  his  room  when  warned  of  the 
danger  of  appearing  on  the  streets. 
Until  the  day  he  was  expelled  he  went 
everywhere,  walking  about  Charles- 
ton as  if  his  life  were  not  threatened 
at  every  moment.  "He  was  a  very 
natural,  but  a  very  high  character," 
says  Emerson,  "a  man  of  simple  tastes, 
plain  and  true  in  speech,  with  a  clear 
perception  of  justice,  and  a  perfect 
obedience  thereto  in  his  action." 

A  grandson   of  William   Emerson 
went  often  to  Concord  as  a  youth,  to 
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visit  the  house  of  his  grandmother, 
who  was  then  the  wife  of  Ezra  Ripley; 
and  this  led  to  his  making  the  town  his 
home  in  after  years,  and  to  the  wide 
reputation  he  and  his  literary  friends 
gave  it.*  In  1814,  in  war  time,  and 
when  prices  were  very  high,  the  Emer- 
son family  spent  a  year  in  Dr.  Ripley's 
house.  Ralph  Waldo  and  his  brothers 
attended  the  Concord  school,  and 
there  he  first  spoke  some  of  his  verses 

*  See  the  illustrated  article  on  "  Emerson  and  his  Friends 
in  Concord,"  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  in  the  New 
England  Magazine,  December,  1890;  also  "  The  Portraits 
of  Emerson,"  December,  1896. 


NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE. 

in  public.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
brothers  he  described  the  effects  of 
the  peace  of  1815,  saying  that  when 
the  news  reached  Concord  "a  smile 
was  on  every  face  and  a  joy  in  every 
heart."  He  was  frequently  in  the 
town  throughout  his  youth,  often 
spending  there  his  vacations  and  holi- 
days, so  that  he  knew  it  and  its  people 
familiarly  from  his  earliest  years. 
When  Emerson's  aunt  died,  who  was 
the  last  link  in  the  family  connection 
binding  him  to  Dr.  Ripley,  the  old 
patriarch  said  to  him:  "I  wish  you 
and  your  brothers  to  come  to  this 
house  as  you  have  always  done.    You 
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will  not  like  to  be  excluded;  I  shall 
not  like  to  be  neglected." 

After  Emerson  had  retired  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Second  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, he  went  with  his  mother,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1834,  to  live  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Ripley.  There  he  spent  a  year,  and 
there  he  began  the  writ- 
ing of  his  little  book 
called  "Nature,"  the 
first  product  of  his 
genius.  A  year  later  he 
bought    the    house    on 


resident  of  Plymouth,  and  she  wished 
him  to  make  that  place  his  home;  but 
he  wrote  to  her  that  it  was  streets,  and 
not  suited  to  his  purpose.  Of  Con- 
cord he  wrote  to  her  before  their  mar- 
riage: "I  must  win  you  to  love  it.  I 
am  born  a  poet, — of  a  low  class  with- 
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the  road  to  Boston,  into  which 
he  went  with  his  bride,  in  Au- 
gust, 1835,  and  which  was  his  home 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Not  only 
had  Concord  attractions  for  Emerson 
on  account  of  the  associations  of  his 
youth,  but  he  loved  it  for  its  own  sake 
and  because  it  appealed  to  his  poet's 
eye  and  heart.     His  wife  had  been  a 


out  doubt,  yet  a  poet.  This  is  my  na- 
ture and  vocation.  My  singing,  to  be 
sure,  is  very  husky,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  in  prose.  Still  I  am  a  poet  in 
the  sense  of  a  perceiver  and  dear  lover 
of  the  harmonies  that  are  in  the  soul 
and  in  matter,  and  specially  of  the  cor- 
respondencesbetween  these  and  those. 
A  sunset,  a  forest,  a  snow  storm,  a 
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certain  river  view,  are  more  to  me      bright  eyes  a  dull  rabbit-warren."    It 
than  many  friends,  and  do  ordinarily      was  to  him  as  a  park,  a  place  in  which 
divide  my  day  with  my  books.    Wher-      one  could  easily  get  about,  for  he  did 
ever  I  go,  therefore,  I  guard  and 
study  my  rambling  propensities."         r 

It  was  one  of  the  good  fortunes 
of  Emerson's  life  that  he  went  to 
live  in  Concord.  He  could  have 
found  no  place  better  suited  to  his 
needs  as   a  poet  and  thinker  or 
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more  happily  fitted  to  his  tastes 
and  habits.  It  had  for  him  quiet 
and  leisure,  the  variety  of  river, 
woods  and  lake  which  his  muse 
desired,  and  the  simple  folk  as  his 
companions  who  were  best  able  to 
give  his  genius  repose  and  peace.  A 
little  farm  occupied  many  of  his  leisure 
moments,  and  its  acres  gave  him 
poems  and  wise  thoughts,  if  not  po- 
tatoes and  corn.  In  his  journal  he 
wrote,  in  1852:  "If  God  gave  me  my 
choice  of  the  whole  planet  or  my  little 
farm,  I  should  certainly  take  my 
farm."  He  did  not  think  of  Concord 
as  a  perfect  place  in  its  natural  beau- 
ties, for  he  said,  "it  might  seem  to 


not  love  wildness  or  scenery  that  daz- 
zled with  its  beauty  or  majesty.  What 
Emerson  found  in   Concord  he  has 
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well  described  on  one  of  the  pages  of 
his  journal,  -where  he  says:  "When  I 
bought  my  farm  I  did  not  know  what 
a  bargain  I  had  in  the  bluebirds,  bobo- 
links and  thrushes,  which  were  not 
charged  in  the  bill.  As  little  did  I 
guess  what  sublime  mornings  and 
sunsets  I  was  buying,  what  reaches  of 
landscape,  and  what  fields  and  lanes 
for  a  tramp.  Neither  did  I  fully  con- 
sider what  an  indescribable  luxury  is 
our  Indian  River  (the  Concord),  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  village  street, 
and  to  which  every  house  on  that  long 
street  has  a  back  door  which  leads 
down  through 
the  garden  to  the 
river  bank; 
where  a  skiff  or 
a  dory  gives  you, 
all  summer,  ac- 
cess to  enchant- 
ments new  every 
day,  and,  all  win- 
ter, to  miles  of 
ice  for  the  skater. 
Still  less  did  I 
know  what  good 
and  true  neigh- 
bors I  was  buy- 
ing; men  of 
thought  and  vir- 
t  u  e,  some  of 
them  now  known 
the    country 


through  for  their  learning,  or  sub- 
tlety, or  active  or  patriotic  power, 
but  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  long  before  the  country 
did ;  and  other  men,  not  known  widely, 
but  known  at  home,  farmers,  not  doc- 
tors of  laws,  but  doctors  of  land, 
skilled  in  turning  a  swamp  or  a  sand 
bank  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  where 
witch  grass  and  nettles  grew,  causing 
a  forest  of  apple  trees  or  miles  of  corn 
and  rye  to  thrive." 

It  was  not  long  after  Emerson  went 
to  live  in  Concord  that  his  name  be- 
gan to  attract  attention  amongst  the 
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few  who  were  of  a  like  mind 
with  himself;  and  the  interest 
in  him  grew  with  the  publi- 
cation of  "Nature"  in  1836, 
and  with  the  formation  of 
the  "Transcendentalist  Club" 
in  the  same  year.  Still  un- 
known to  the  larger  public, 
he  began  to  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  the  little  group 
of  men  who  were  seeking  for 
a  higher  spiritual  philosophy 
than  had  been  hitherto 
known  in  New  England.  So 
few  in  number  and  so  isola- 
ted by  the  nature  of  their 
thinking  was  this  company 
of  spiritual  adventurers,  that 
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they  were  drawn  closely  together  for 
sympathy  and  encouragement. 

As  early  as  1836  began  that  move- 
ment towards  Concord  of  those  who 
were  attracted  by  Emerson,  that  has 
since  made  the  little  town  known  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  In 
August  of  that  year  he  wrote 
in  his  journal:  "Mr.  Alcott 
has  spent  a  day  here  lately, — 
the  world-builder."  Alcott 
first  visited  Emerson  in  1835. 
Emerson   wrote    of   him   that 


a  man  in  whose  whole  mind  I  felt 
sympathy."  Two  years  later  Emerson 
wrote  in  his  journal:  "Yesterday  Al- 
cott left  us,  after  a  three  days'  visit. 
The  most  extraordinary  man,  and  the 
highest  genius  of  his  time.     Wonder- 
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he  was  "a  wise  man,  simple,  su- 
perior to  display,  and  drops  the 
best  things  as  quietly  as  the  least." 
Of  his  visit  to  Emerson  at  this 
time  Alcott  himself  wrote  with  en- 
thusiasm, saying  of  their  conversa- 
tions in  his  journal:  "On  most  sub- 
jects there  was  striking  conformity  of 
taste;"  and  he  added:    "I  have  found 


ful  is  the  steadiness  of  his  vision." 
Early  in  April,  1840,  Alcott  went  to 
live  in  Concord,  the  first  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  attracted  to  that  village 
because  it  was  the  home  of  Emerson. 
It  was  also  in  1836  that  Margaret 
Fuller  found  her  way  to  the  house  of 
Emerson,  when  she  made  him  a  long 
visit  and  sought  the  confidence  of  his 
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austere  mind.  They  saw  much  of 
each  other,  had  not  a  little  corre- 
spondence, but  in  the  deepest  sense 
never  were  friends.  Delightful  is 
Emerson's  account  of  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned  and  ex- 
acting Margaret,  who  sought  with  the 
greatest  skill  to  win  his  confidence. 
For  years  she  went  three  or  four  times 
in  the  year  to  his  house,  was  received 
there  as  a  welcome  guest,  and  en- 
deared herself  to  every  member  of  his 
household.  She  went  to  Concord  as 
on  a  pilgrimage,  giving  more  than  she 
received,  but  returned  again  and  again 
to  obtain  what  she  was  confident  she 
might  some  time  secure  if  she  were 
but  persistent  enough.  Though  Mar- 
garet was  not  able  to  draw  out  what 
she  desired  from  Emerson's  mind,  he 
was  able  to  say  of  her:  "All  the  art, 
the  thought  and  the  nobleness  in  New 
England  seemed  at  that  moment  re- 
lated to  her,  and  she  to  it." 

It  was  in  1835  tnat  Harriet  Marti- 
neau  found  her  way  to  Concord  for  the 
sake  of  Emerson's  presence;  and 
thither  went  Frederika  Bremer  in 
1849,  drawn  by  the  same  attraction. 
An  even  greater  than  these  moved  to 
Concord  in  "1842;  for  it  was  in  that 
year  that  Hawthorne  went  with  his 
bride  to  live  in  the  house  built  by  Wil- 
liam Emerson,  which  was  the  home  of 
Dr.  Ripley  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Old  Manse.  Among  the  many 
charming  pages  written  by  this  great- 
est of  our  romancers,  none  have  more 
of  charm  than  those  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  old  parsonage  and  the 
scenes  in  and  about  Concord.  In  his 
journal  he  speaks  of  the  river  as  no 
great  favorite  of  his ;  but,  on  better  ac- 
quaintance, he  describes  it  as  "one  of 
the  loveliest  features  in  a  scene  of 
great  rural  beauty."  He  wrote  of  the 
scenery  of  Concord,  that  it  has  no  very 
marked  characteristics,  but  that  it  has 
a  great  deal  of  quiet  beauty.  Of  the 
Assabeth,  which  joins  the  Concord  in 
the  village,  Hawthorne  says  that  a 
more  lovely  stream  for  a  mile  above 
the  junction   "has  never   flowed   on 


earth — nowhere,  indeed,  except  to  lave 
the  interior  regions  of  a  poet's  imag- 
ination." The  dream-picture  of  the 
Concord  River,  the  tranquil  woods, 
and  the  gentle  hills  over  which  Haw- 
thorne paced  with  Emerson,  Thoreau 
or  Ellery  Channing  have  all  a  place  in 
the  magic  of  his  descriptions. 

Most  indigenous  and  aboriginal  of 
all  the  authors  who  have  found  in 
Concord  a  home  was  Henry  Thoreau, 
a  man  born  in  the  town,  but  not  of  one 
of  its  older  families,  and  yet  the  truest 
interpreter  of  its  out-door  life.  Early 
sought  out  and  loved  by  Emerson,  in 
whose  house  he  was  for  some  time  a 
confidential  inmate,  Thoreau  knew 
every  corner  and  nook  of  Concord, 
and  has  described  its  walks  and  woods, 
its  rivers  and  birds,  with  an  unrivalled 
genius.  He  is  the  great  prose-poet  of 
nature,  its  most  intimate  friend  and 
confidant.  Mrs.  Samuel  Hoar  said  of 
Thoreau:  "Henry  talks  of  nature  as 
if  she  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  Concord."  This  comment,  which 
was  perhaps  intended  as  a  criticism, 
is  in  truth  the  highest  praise  which 
could  have  been  given  to  Thoreau's 
work,  for  no  one  could  write  of  nature 
with  the  perfect  art  which  was  his, 
who  did  not  feel  that  he  was  admitted 
into  the  innermost  shrine  of  her  sanc- 
tuary. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  the  poet, 
friend  and  first  biographer  of  Thoreau, 
early  went  to  live  in  Concord  with  his 
bride,  the  sister  of  Margaret  Fuller. 
Thither  also  went  George  William 
Curtis  in  1842,  to  spend  a  year  on  a 
Concord  farm  doing  farm  work  in  the 
morning,  but  giving  his  time  to  walk- 
ing or  study  in  the  afternoon.  For 
another  six  months  he  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Emerson  and  raised 
vegetables  under  his  own  direction 
and  selling  them  in  the  markets  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  country  life.  Somewhat 
later  Frank  B.  Sanborn  went  to  live 
in  the  village,  has  become  widely 
known  as  the  friend  of  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau and  John  Brown,  and  has  made 
a  place  of  his  own  as  an  editor  and 
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autnor  and  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  sociology  to  the  philan- 
thropies. 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  drawn 
to  Concord  by 
the  presence 
there  of  Emer- 
son or  whose 
genius  was  devel- 
oped there  under 
his  fostering 
friendship.  A  s 
his  reputation 
grew,  others  went 
to  see  him,  to 
talk  over  the  eter- 
nities with  him  or 
to  catch  such 
inspiration  as 
they  could  from 
his  genius.  The 
intellectual  lead- 
ers of  the  coun- 
try sought  his 
study  for  the 
mental  quicken- 
i  n  g     which     he 

alone  could  give;  but  there  also  came 
a  long  succession  of  those  who  had 
hobbies  to  ride  or  some  iconoclastic 
thought  to  utter.  "Never  was  a  poor 
little  country  village,"  says  Haw- 
thorne, in  his  essay  on  the  Old  Manse, 
"infested  with  such  a  variety  of  queer, 
strangely  dressed,  oddly  behaved 
mortals,  most  of  whom  took  upon 
themselves   to    be   important   agents 


of  the  world's  destiny,  yet  were 
simple  bores  of  a  very  intense 
water."  Somewhat  of  exaggera- 
tion is  in  this  statement;  but  these 
people  came  with  high  hopes,  and 
they  went  away  not  wholly  disappoint- 
ed, for  they  had  found  an  original 
thinker,  and  in  him  was  new  life  for 
them. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
people  who  lived  in  Concord  were 
saints  and  philosophers.  Many  of 
them  were  hard  working,  honest,  hard 
headed  utilitarian  men  and  women, 
much  concerned  about  the  things  of 
this  world  and  taking  no  interest  in 
philosophy  or  reform.  They  loved 
their  acres,  were  well  behaved  in  their 
daily  conduct,  kept  the  moral  law 
with  a  plodding  fidelity,  attended 
church  with  a  good  degree  of  regular- 
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ity,  and  were  devoted  in  their  own 
way  to  the  gospel  they  heard  on  Sun- 
days. Yet  they  were  too  much  wed- 
ded to  the  ways  of  common  sense,  had 
too  keen  an  eye  to  business  and  to 
what  has  been  called  the  "main 
chance,"  to  have  any  drawing  of  heart 
or  mind  to  the  teachings  of  the  trans- 
cendentalists. 

It  was  such  people  as  these  who,  in 
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considerable  numbers,  had  their  prac- 
tical comments  to  make  on  the  say- 
ings of  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Thoreau, 
whom  they  regarded  as  visionaries 
and  not  quite  sound  in  their  mental 
faculties.  Much  of  gossip  went  about 
the  village  concerning  them,  and  they 
were  often  the  source  of  merriment  in 
the  parlors  or  on  the  streets.  Thoreau 
was  frequently  the  subject  of  com- 
ment, his  thriftless  ways  were  con- 
demned, his  want  of  a  profession  de- 
clared highly  reprehensible,  and  his 
vagabond  habits  thought  worthy  of 
the  severest  condemnation.  His  life 
at  Walden  was  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of 
boastful  exploitation  of  himself,  and  as 
not  so  very  great  a  feat,  after  all,  since 
he  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
doughnuts  and  pies  from  the  Concord 
kitchens.  When  he  went  by  the  first 
parish  meeting-house  on  a  Sunday, 
just  as  people  were  passing  out  from 
the  church  service,  with  a  small  pine 
tree  on  his  shoulder,  such  as  his 
mother  had  asked  him  to  secure  for 
her,  his  act  became  the  topic  of  the 
severest  gossip.  He  was  condemned 
as  a  heathen,  and  the  community 
spoke  against  him  its  disapproval. 

It  was  Alcott,  however,  who  was  the 
chief  object  of  disapproval  on  the  part 
of  these  Philistines.  By  them  he  was 
regarded  as  a  lazy  man,  who  did  not 
provide  for  his  family,  and  a  philoso- 
pher who  had  nothing  to  say  which 
could  be  turned  into  rrioney.  He  was 
the  subject  of  much  merriment;  and 
his  words  and  ways  were  often  spoken 
of  with  severest  condemnation.  By 
this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  philoso- 
phers did  not  find  life  all  sunshine  in 
Concord  or  find  every  one  ready  to 
give  them  an  unbiased  hearing.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  transcendental 
movement  never  gained  a  general  ap- 
proval in  the  town ;  and  the  preaching 
from  the  parish  church  was  of  the 
practical,  sincere,  honest  kind,  which 
does  not  indulge  in  searchings  of  the 
infinite.  To  Emerson  the  utilitarian 
gospel  he  heard  there  was  in  so  far 
wanting  in  spiritual  nourishment  that 
he  ceased  attending  church.    Could  he 


have  heard  such  a  man  as  William 
Henry  Channing,  a  man  so  much  after 
the  kind  of  his  own  heart  and  mind,  he 
would  never  have  withdrawn  from  the 
village  church  or  any  of  the  Christian 
rites  therein  practised. 

Yet  each  of  these  men  had  his  faith- 
ful followers  and  disciples  in  the  vil- 
lage, those  who  hung  upon  his  lips, 
and  who  found  life  in  the  teachings 
he  had  to  utter.  Especially  was  this 
true  of  Emerson,  who  easily  fell  into 
the  village  ways,  fulfilled  loyally  his 
duties  as  a  citizen,  attended  the  town 
meetings  with  a  desire  to  share  in  all 
the  tasks  and  burdens  the  town  life 
imposed,  gave  much  of  interest  to  the 
schools  and  the  public  library,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  village  lyceum,  and 
spoke  there  his  hundred  lectures.  He 
was  highly  regarded  by  the  villagers, 
and  they  felt  that  he  was  one  of  them- 
selves. They  might  laugh  at  the  peo- 
ple who  gathered  about  him,  comment 
on  his  own  practical  limitations,  and 
even  sneer  at  his  transcendentalisms; 
but  they  regarded  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves, born  of  their  best  blood,  and 
worthy  in  himself  of  their  veneration 
and  love.  He  won  his  way  into  their 
hearts,  and  he  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  their  minds. 

In  time  the  courts  went  away  from 
Concord;  but  other  interests  came  to 
take  their  place,  and  among  them  was 
the  cattle  show  or  county  fair,  which 
for  many  years  was  held  in  the  village. 
With  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  in 
1844,  there  came  new  life  to  the  town; 
it  became  to  a  considerable  extent  one 
of  "the  bedrooms  of  Boston,"  and  the 
number  of  those  who  sought  homes  in 
the  town  slowly  increased.  It  is  now, 
however,  as  it  always  has  been,  large- 
ly a  farming  community,  the  meadows 
affording  many  an  acre  fitted  to  the 
highest  cultivation.  In  one  of  its 
simple  homes  lived  Ephraim  Bull,  the 
originator  of  the  Concord  grape, 
which  has  carried  the  name  of  the 
town  far  and  wide.  Many  another 
farm  has  yielded  as  well,  and  many  a 
farmer  has  made  his  mark  on  the  life 
of  the  town.       Among  the  delightful 
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essays  which  were  the  products  of  the 
antiquarian  interest  of  Dr.  GrindalJ 
Reynolds,  for  many  years  a  worthy 
successor  of  William  Emerson  and 
Dr.  Ripley  in  the  pulpit  of  the  first 
parish  church,  was  one  on  the  history 
of  a  Concord  farm,  which  he  traced 
from  the  first  settling  of  the  town  to 
the  time  when  he  wrote. 

In  Concord  the  anti-slavery  interest 
was  always  strong  and  energetic. 
Many  a  fugitive  slave  found  there  a 
welcome  on  his  way  to  freedom,  and 
"the  underground  railway"  did  an  ac- 
tive work  in  the  town.  There  John 
Brown  was  welcomed  with  an  enthu- 
siasm such  as  he  found  nowhere  else, 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  was  one  of  his  sup- 
porters, and  only  missed  by  the  small- 
est chance  being  with  him  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  An  attempt  was  made,  in 
April,  i860,  to  abduct  Mr.  Sanborn,  in 
order  to  secure  his  testimony  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  on  the  raid  of 
Brown  into  Virginia;  but  he  was 
speedily  rescued  by  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  It  was  Thoreau  who  spoke  the 
bravest  and  truest  words  about  John 
Brown  in  that  exciting  period,  words 
which  indicate  his  heroic  mold  and 
spirit.  Remembering  the  old  Con- 
cord spirit,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  town  performed  more 
than  its  part  in  the  Civil  War;  and  the 
monument  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  fitly  marks  the  heroism  of  its 
citizens. 

The  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Con- 
cord to  their  town  has  been  for  several 
generations  one  of  their  marked  char- 
acteristics. This  is  seen  in  the  long 
succession  of  anniversaries,  which  be- 
gan in  1825  with  the  half-centennial  of 
the  fight  at  the  north  bridge.  It  was 
then  that  Emerson  gave  the  toast 
which  is  so  worthy  of  remembrance: 
"The  little  bush  that  marks  the  spot 
where  Captain  Davis  fell;  'tis  the 
burning  bush  where  God  spake  for  his 
people."  Ten  years  later  the  second 
centennial  of  the  settling  of  the  town 
was  celebrated,  several  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Revolution  were  present,  and 
Emerson  gave  a  historical   address, 


which  worthily  celebrated  the  past  of 
the  town.  The  next  year  the  monu- 
ment at  the  battle-ground  was  com- 
pleted, and  there  was  sung  that  "Con- 
cord Hymn,"  in  which  Emerson  im- 
mortalized the  deed  of  that  April 
morning  in  1775: 

"Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  was  also  kept.  But  the  centen- 
nial occasion  was  remarkable  for  the 
great  men  and  the  immense  crowd  of 
people  it  brought  together.  The  year 
before  had  been  completed  the  "Min- 
ute Man"  of  Daniel  C.  French,  a  na- 
tive of  Concord,  and  an  artist  worthy 
of  the  subject.  It  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  minute  men  of  1775  gath- 
ered to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  and  where  two  of  their 
number  fell. 

In  the  recent  history  of  the  town  the 
most  important  event  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  in  1879.  Its  sessions 
that  year  were  held  in  the  Orchard 
house,  then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott.  The  next  year  a  small  building 
was  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  and  was  named  the  "Hillside 
Chapel."  It  was  in  this  building  that 
the  school  held  its  sessions  for  ten 
years,  continuing  in  session  each  year 
for  a  period  of  from  two  to  six  weeks. 
Such  a  school  has  been  for  many  years 
a  dream  of  Mr.  Alcott's,  and  he  was  its 
dean  as  long  as  it  continued.  At  its 
sessions  were  heard  some  of  the  ablest 
men  and  women  of  the  country,  and 
several  books  of  real  value  were  the 
products  of  its  work.  It  brought  to 
Concord  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who 
bought  and  lived  in  the  Orchard 
house  until  after  he  became  the  na- 
tional commissioner  of  education. 

Concord  is  a  typical  New  England 
village  of  the  better  sort,  quiet,  restful 
and  attractive.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  men  who  have  made  it  so  widely 
known  has  entered  into  it  in  a  degree 
not  usual  in  towns  of  its  size.     An  ad- 
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mirable  course  of  lectures  and  con- 
certs is  given  in  the  town  hall  each 
winter  under  the  auspices  of  its  lyce- 
um,  which  dates  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  such  institutions  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  no  other  lyceum 
or  lecture  association,  in  the  country 
can  give  a  longer  list  of  great  men  and 
women  who  have  spoken  before  it,  for 
Emerson  drew  to  it  the  best  lecturers 
of  England  and  America,  in  his  time. 
The  public  library  is  a  model  of  what 
such  an  institution  should  be  in  a 
country  town.  The  public  schools 
are  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  into  them  are  gathered  all  the 
school  children  of  the  town,  those  liv- 
ing in  the  outlying  neighborhoods  be- 
ing carried  in  barges.  The  Antiqua- 
rian Society  of  the  town  has  recently 
bought  one  of  the  oldest  houses;  and 
in  its  many  rooms  is  to  be  found  a 
notable  collection  of  great  historical 
interest  and  value. 

Though  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Al- 
cott  and  his  daughter  Louisa,  the 
charmer  of  all  children  who  come  to 
know  her  books,,  and  Thoreau  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen  amidst  the  scenes  of 
Concord,  yet  every  year  brings  to  the 
village  an  increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple to  see  their  houses  and  to  walk 
amidst  their  haunts.  Among  the 
pines  of  the  beautiful  Sleepy  Hollow 
cemetery  all  of  them  sleep.  The  lit- 
erary reputation  of  Concord  has  not 
passed  away;  and  in  its  quiet  retreats 
more  than  one  book  is  now  in  the 
process  of  making.  The  many  clubs 
and  literary  gatherings,  as  well  as  the 
many  persons  who  delight  to  tell  of 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  Louisa  Al- 
cott,  give  to  the  village  a  literary  air 
and  the  charm  of  a  delightful  intellec- 
tual life. 

In  its  outward  aspects  Concord  is  a 
straggling  village,  running  widely  out 
into  the  country,  never  seeming  quite 
to  know  when  it  has  reached  its  own 
limits.  The  numerous  trees  give  a  park- 


like aspect  to  the  place;  but  the  ex- 
tensive fields  of  the  farmer  near  at 
hand  assure  one  that  the  park  is  not 
for  pleasure  only.  The  river  moves 
slowly  along  over  its  grassy  bottom, 
through  wide  reaching  meadows., 
under  low  browed  hills  or  by  the  side 
of  delightful  woods.  Not  long  since 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  made  a  visit  to  Con- 
cord; and  his  description  of  it  has  the 
merit  of  coming  from  one  who  could 
view  it  without  prejudice.  "Through 
the  silent,  quiet,  suburban-looking 
streets  of  Concord  town/'  he  writes, 
"we  drove  on  in  a  constant  fervor  of 
exclamatory  admiration ;  for  a  cleaner, 
prettier,  more  model  village  than  the 
home  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and 
Thoreau  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in 
either  hemisphere.  In  spite  of  its 
worldwide  fame,  it  is  but  a  place  of 
four  thousand  people,  with  a  strag- 
gling, grassy  tree-besprinkled  air,  as 
befits  the  retreat  of  well-to-do  ^Bos- 
tonians.  American  friends  had  taught 
us  beforehand  to  expect  an  old  fash- 
ioned half  English,  Kate  Greenaway 
sort  of  country  town ;  but  to  our  Euro- 
pean eyes  what  seemed  most  striking 
and  characteristic  was  its  utter  Ameri- 
canism—  the  very  new,  bright,  fresh 
and  modern  aspect  of  the  streets  and 
shops  and  houses  and  gardens.  Con- 
cord, in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
village  of  villas,  most  or  all  of  them 
wooden,  but  neatly  painted,  original 
and  often  even  quaint  in  design,  pret- 
tily relieved  by  balconies  or  verandas, 
and  as  thoroughly  domestic  in  their 
style  and  appointments  as  if  they  were 
really  meant  to  live  in." 

In  its  patriotic  memories,  in  its  lit- 
erary associations,  in  its  truly  Ameri- 
can and  democratic  character,  Con- 
cord deserves  the  reputation  it  has  ac- 
quired. Those  who  make  their  pil- 
grimage to  it  learn  something  surely 
of  what  it  is  to  be  an  American  and  of 
what  it  is  which  has  made  America 
great. 
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ELLERY  CHANNING  AND  DANIEL  RICKETSON: 
THOREAU'S  FRIENDS  IN  CONFLICT 

By  Don  Mortland 


As  the  number  of  newly  discovered  manuscripts  of  major 
nineteenth-century  American  writers  diminishes  in  the  late 
twentieth  century,  the  papers  of  lesser  known  figures  with  whom 
they  associated  assume  greater  importance.   Such  is  the  case  with 
Henry  Thoreau.   The  more  we  learn  of  the  characters  and  opinions  of 
the  people  with  whom  Thoreau  chose  to  associate  and  correspond  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  acquire  new  insights  into  Thoreau  himself. 
Particularly  revealing  of  his  friends'  natures  are  the  long-term 
relationships  they  themselves  maintained  independent  of  their  con- 
nections with  Thoreau.   Ellery  Channing  of  Concord  and  Daniel 
Ricketson  of  New  Bedford  formed  such  a  friendship.   Introduced  by 
Thoreau,  the  two  were  intimate  between  1855  and  1859.   While  most 
Thoreau  biographies  and  some  individual  studies  have  explored 
Thoreau 's  relationship  with  Ricketson  and,  particularly,  Channing, 
little  examination  has  been  made  of  the  Channing-Ricketson  friend- 
ship itself. (1)   My  purpose  here  is  to  elaborate  upon  this 
friendship,  a  task  made  easier  by  recent  Ricketson  manuscript 
discoveries.   While  my  focus  is  on  Channing  and  Ricketson,  this 
study  illuminates  Thoreau' s  character  as  well,  for  he  is  inextric- 
ably involved  in  their  relationship. 

Most  of  what  is  currently  known  of  the  Ricketson-Channing 
friendship  comes  from  three  sources:   The  Correspondence  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau, (2)  which  contains  letters  exchanged  between  Ricket- 
son and  Thoreau;  Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends, (3)  a  collection 
consisting  of  letters  to  and  from  Ricketson  and  extracts  from  his 
Journals,  published  in  1902  and  edited  by  his  son  and  daughter, 
Walton  and  Anna  Ricketson;  and  F.  B.  Sanborn's  article  "William 
Ellery  Channing  and  Daniel  Ricketson,"  published  in  the  New  Bedford 
Mercury,  August  7,  1907.(4)   Since  the  texts  of  thirty  of  the 
thirty-three  letters  from  Ricketson  to  Thoreau  in  the  Correspon- 
dence are  from  Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends,  the  latter  work  is 
the  main  source  of  Ricketson *s  observations  on  Channing.   Unfortun- 
ately, these  letters,  as  well  ,as  the  Journal  entries,  were  heavily 
edited  by  Ricketson's  children. (5)  Almost  all  unfavorable  refer- 
ences to  Channing  were  expurgated.  At  least  two  reasons  for  these 
omissions  seem  likely.   First,  they  simply  did  not  want  to  offend 
anyone  yet  living.  Anna  and  Walton  had  begun  assembling  materials 
for  the  book  as  early  as  April,  1901,  so  that  by  the  time  of  Chan- 
ning' s  death  on  December  23,  1901,  the  work  would  have  been  well 
under  way. (6)   Second,  the  editors  may  have  been  courting  the  favor 
of  Channing 's  then  best  friend,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  materials  for  their  book.   While  I  have  not  found  an 
explicit  statement  in  the  extant  letters  between  Anna  and  Sanborn 
indicating  an  obligation  on  Anna's  part  to  cast  the  Ricketson- 
Channing  relationship  in  the  most  favorable  light  possible,  she 
does  often  mention  how  much  she,  her  father  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  cared  for  the  eccentric  poet.   In  general,  this  may  be  true, 
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but  when  she  states  in  a  January  17,  1902,  letter,  "In  reading  over 
my  father's  letters  I  find  he  always  speaks  of  Mr.  Channing  in  the 
tenderest  manner,"  Anna  is  being  disingenuous. (7) 

F.  B.  Sanborn's  1907  article,  "William  Ellery  Channing  and 
Daniel  Ricketson,"  is  more  two  brief  biographical  sketches  than  an 
account  of  their  relationship.   Sanborn  does  indicate  some  inter- 
ests Ricketson  and  Channing  shared  and  provides  some  complimentary 
statements  the  two  made  about  each  other.   Sanborn  also  mentions 
that  Channing  temporarily  broke  off  his  visits  to  Brooklawn  in 
April,  1857,  "a  habit  of  his  with  all  his  friends. "(8)   But  we  get 
from  Sanborn  little  of  the  interaction  between  Ricketson  and  Chan- 
ning which  constituted  the  essence  of  their  relationship. 

Since  few  observations  by  Channing  about  his  friendship  with 
Ricketson  have  come  down  to  us,  most  of  their  story  must  be  told 
from  the  latter 's  point  of  view.   For  Ricketson  it  is  a  story  of 
great  expectations,  of  a  brief  halcyon  period  when  the  expectations 
are  fulfilled,  of  an  equally  brief  period  of  frustration  when  storm 
clouds  intrude  and,  finally,  of  a  long  twilight  of  separation  whose 
lengthening  shadows  evoke  memories  of  what  was  and  sympathy  for  a 
friend  that  used  to  be. 

Ricketson  was  no  doubt  predisposed  to  like  Channing  before  they 
ever  met.  When  Thoreau  visited  Ricketson' s  Brooklawn  estate  for 
the  first  time  on  December  25-26,  1854,  he  evidently  spoke  at 
length  of  his  friend  Channing.   Ricketson  wrote  in  a  January  4, 
1855,  letter  to  Thoreau,  "I  trust  that  you  and  your  comrade  Chan- 
ning will  have  many  good  times  this  winter,"  and  added  in  a  post- 
script to  a  letter  on  January  9,  "Present  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Channing. "(9)  Ricketson  and  Channing  met  on  September  20,  1855, 
when  Ricketson  made  his  first  trip  to  Concord  to  visit  Thoreau. 
The  next  day,  Ricketson  toured  Concord  and  visited  Emerson  with 
Thoreau  and  Channing  then  bedded  at  Channing 's  for  the  night.   In 
his  journal  for  September  22,  Ricketson  records  the  first  of  what 
will  be  many  observations  on  Channing:   "Rose  with  headache,  break- 
fast with  Channing  who  lives  alone,  having  separated  from  his  wife 
and  children  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  but  he  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  kind  and  quiet  man  with  extreme  eccentricity. "(10)  The  head- 
ache— a  frequent  problem  with  Ricketson — would  cause  him  to  leave 
for  New  Bedford  that  afternoon.  While  the  experience  of  this  trip 
assured  his  lifelong  attachment  to  Thoreau,  Ricketson  seems  almost 
as  enamored  of  Channing.   In  a  September  23  letter  inviting  Thoreau 
to  new  Bedford,  Ricketson  remarks,  "How  charmingly  you,  Channing, 
and  I  dovetailed  together,"  and  asks  Thoreau  to  bring  Channing 
along  with  him. (11)   Thoreau  corroborates  Ricketson* s  impression  of 
his  first  visit  to  Concord  in  a  September  26  letter  to  H.  G.  0. 
Blake,  informing  him  that  he  had  "quite  a  good  time"  with  Ricketson 
and  that  Ricketson  and  Channing  "have  got  on  particularly  well 
together. "(12) 

Channing,  however,  did  decline  Ricketson' s  invitation  to  accom- 
pany Thoreau  to  New  Bedford,  a  visit  which  the  latter  made  from 
September  29  to  October  6.   The  morning  of  October  13  Ricketson 
wrote  Thoreau  that  he  planned  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Concord  the 
following  week  and  hoped  "Channing,  you,  and  I  will  be  able  to 
feelosophize  a  little  occasionally. "(13)   But  later  the  same  day  he 
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received  Thoreau's  October  12  letter  stating  that  Channing  had  gone 
to  Dorchester  to  be  with  his  wife  and  would  perhaps  be  gone  all 
winter. (14)   Ricketson  immediately  wrote  Thoreau,  cancelling  his 
intended  visit: 

The  principal  reason  for  my  changing  my  mind  in  regard  to 
going  to  Concord  is  that  you  say  Channing  has  gone,  and  perhaps 
for  the  winter.  Although  I  intended  to  board  and  lodge  at  the 
Tavern,  I  expected  to  philosophize  with  you  and  C.  by  his  wood- 
fire.   But  this  is  only  a  good  reason  for  you  to  come  to  Brook- 
lawn  again. (15) 

While  this  suggests  Ricketson's  high  regard  for  Channing,  the 
strength  of  this  regard  should  not  be  exaggerated.   One  needs  to 
consider  both  Thoreau's  situation  at  the  time  and  Ricketson's  char- 
acter. Between  1855  and  1857  Thoreau  seems  to  have  been  suffering 
from  some  undefined  malady  which  he  sought  to  overcome  through 
serious  application  to  his  writing. (16)   No  doubt  on  his  previous 
visit  Thoreau  had  communicated  to  Ricketson  this  need  to  get  seri- 
ously to  work.   In  his  October  16,  1855,  reply  to  Ricketson, 
Thoreau  tells  him  he  should  not  think  "Concord  so  barren  a  place 
when  Channing  is  away."  Thoreau  indicates  that,  though  he  is 
"ordinarily  a  man  of  business,"  he  will  have  some  time  to  spend 
with  Ricketson,  who  will  be  welcome  if  he  can  have  "an  occasional 
ramble  or  tete-a-tete  with  one  of  the  natives. "(17)  But  Ricketson 
hardly  ever  fared  well  away  from  home,  partly  because  he  did  not 
make  friends  easily.  When  Ricketson  suggested  the  visit  he  had 
felt  he  would  have  someone  he  knew,  Channing,  to  associate  with 
when  Thoreau  was  away.   Ricketson  felt  comfortable  with  Channing, 
but  the  refusal  to  go  to  Concord  in  his  absence  was  probably  due  as 
much  to  Ricketson's  fear  of  being  alone  in  a  strange  place  as  it 
was  to  a  high  regard  for  Channing  himself. 

Ricketson,  though,  had  been  reading  Channing 's  poems.   In  an 
October  18  letter  to  Thoreau (18)  occurs  the  first  instance  of  Anna 
and  Walton  Ricketsons'  expurgation  of  unfavorable — although  only 
mildly  so — references  to  Channing.  Ricketson  is  pleading  with  Tho- 
reau to  reconsider  his  invitation  to  come  to  New  Bedford.   Two  pas- 
sages are  deleted  from  the  published  version,  one  in  which  Ricket- 
son offers  to  pay  Thoreau  to  come  and  another  in  which  Ricketson 
passes  judgment  on  Channing 's  poems: 

I  have  got  Channing 's  poems — what  I  have  read  I  should 
consider  as  good  as  Tennyson's  Maud,  though  none  resembling 
it.   I  think  however  if  he  had  observed  the  Horatian  advice  of 
nine  years  keeping  he  would  have  done  better.   I  have  discov- 
ered in  my  cursory  examination  of  them  some  very  good  things. 
(19) 

Channing  had  by  this  time  published  three  volumes  of  poetry,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  which  book  Ricketson  is  passing  judgment 
upon. (20)  While  he  will  later  come  to  hold  Channing  in  high  esteem 
as  a  poet,  this  early  criticism  may  be  more  severe  than  it  at  first 
appears.   That  the  poems  would  have  benefited  from  "nine  years 
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keeping"  and  that  they  at  the  same  time  contain  "some  very  good 
things"  reflects  the  judgment  of  most  critics  of  Channing's  poetry, 
from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  F.  B.  Sanborn  to  Robert  Hudspeth.   It 
may  even  be  that  Ricketson  was  parroting  an  opinion  he  had  heard 
from  Emerson  or  Thoreau.   But  the  comparison  with  Maud  did  not 
reflect  a  very  high  opinion  of  Channing's  poems.  Although  Maud  had 
just  been  published  in  1855  and  might  have  come  to  mind  because  it 
was  the  latest  Tennyson  work  Ricketson  had  read,  the  lovers' 
passion  displayed  in  this  poem  would  have  been  antithetical  to 
Ricketson' s  idea  of  the  proper  subject  matter  for  poetry. 
Ricketson  would  make  a  qualified  exception  for  "In  Memoriam, "  but 
he  little  appreciated  Tennyson's  poetry  in  general. (21)  Thus 
Ricketson 's  statement  might  have  been  more  critical  than 
complimentary. 

The  close  relationship  between  Ricketson  and  Channing  may  be 
dated  from  the  latter 's  communication  of  December  2,  1855,  in  which 
he  asks  Ricketson  if  he  can  help  him  find  a  residence  in  New  Bed- 
ford. (22)   It  is  an  effusive,  chummy  letter,  too  long  to  quote  in 
its  entirety,  in  which  Channing  says  that  he  wants  to  be  "near  to 
some  one  person  with  whom  I  might  in  some  measure  fraternize."  He 
goes  on  to  say, 

I  am  a  poet,  or  of  a  poetical  temper  or  mood,  with  a  very 
limited  income,  both  of  brains  and  monies.   This  world  is 
rather  a  sour  world.   But  as  I  am  with  you  equally  an  admirer 
of  Cowper,  why  should  I  not  prove  a  sort  of  unnecessary  addi- 
tion to  the  neighborhood,  possibly? 

After  mentioning  the  type  of  place  he  is  looking  for — "near  schools 
and  church" — he  continues: 

Come,  my  neighbor,  thou  hast  now  a  new  occupation,  the 
setting  up  of  a  poet  and  literary  man,  who  loves  old  books,  old 
garrets,  old  wine,  old  pipes,  and  (last,  not  least)  Cowper. 

We  might  pass  the  winter  in  comparing  variorum  editions 
of  our  favorite  authors,  and  the  summers  in  walking  and  horti- 
culture. .  .  .(23) 

Whether  consciously  or  not,  Channing  said  just  what  was  needed  to 
elicit  a  positive  response  from  Ricketson,  a  very  lonely  man  with 
literary  pretentions  whose  favorite  author  was  the  eighteenth- 
century  English  poet  William  Cowper.   And  since  Ricketson  had 
already  found  Thoreau 's  friend  a  congenial  companion,  he  no  doubt 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  Concord  poet's  request  for  help. 
This  reply  does  not  survive,  but  in  a  December  20  letter  to  Ricket- 
son, which  is  largely  a  panegyric  on  Thoreau,  Channing  states  that 
he  will  arrive  the  first  week  of  January. (24)   However,  Ricketson 
does  seem  a  little  mystified  as  to  just  what  Channing's  plans  are, 
as  is  evident  from  an  unpublished  December  22  letter  to  Thoreau: 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  Channing  who  proposes  to  visit  me 
in  January.   He  writes  as  though  he  would  like  to  obtain  a 
place  this  way  for  himself  &  family  I  conclude,  as  he  speaks  of 
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being  near  to  school  and  meeting  but  I  should  think  that  he  had 

no  very  definite  purpose  in  the  plan.   I  am  glad  that  he  has 

returned  to  his  wife  and  children  &  hope  he  will  find  it  to  his 
happiness  and  prosperity.  (25) 

Channing,  of  course,  had  not  permanently  returned  to  his  family. 
Ricketson,  himself  a  believer  in  the  sanctity  of  the  family  in 
spite  of  his  spending  much  of  his  time  in  his  shanty  100  feet 
removed  from  household  turbulence,  would  never  comprehend  the 
poet's  domestic  dereliction. (26) 

Channing,  unpredictable  as  ever,  appeared  at  Ricketson' s  not 
the  first  week  of  January  1856  but  on  Christmas  Day  1855.(27) 
Channing  kept  his  place  of  residence  from  Ricketson  even  though  the 
latter  was  no  doubt  instrumental  in  getting  Channing  a  position  as 
editor  on  the  New  Bedford  Mercury. (28)   In  a  letter  of  February  26, 
1856,  informing  Thoreau  of  Channing 's  arrival,  Ricketson  indicates, 
"He  usually  spends  Saturday  and  a  part  of  Sunday  with  me,  and  seems 
to  enjoy  himself  pretty  well. "(29)   However,  in  a  passage  expur- 
gated from  the  published  letter  we  find  Ricketson  expressing  his 
first  slight  irritation  with  Channing  and  a  continuing  perplexity 
as  to  his  plans.   Channing,  Ricketson  wrote  Thoreau, 

though  occasionally  a  little  glum,  but  seeing  I  do  not  fellow- 
ship with  this  visitor  or  intruder,  has  hauled  in  his  horns 
somewhat  at  which  I  rejoice,  for  I  had  determined  as  our 
Sailors  say,  to  "donee  his  glim"  on  the  next  reappearance. 
What  his  future  intentions  are  I  cannot  say — he  talks  about  an 
old  farm  place  nearby  here  which  seems  to  have  great  charms  for 
him,  it  having  a  long  rambling  old  house,  barns  &  sheds  upon 
it,  but  I  should  conclude  from  late  talks,  that  he  is  thinking 
of  bringing  his  family  here  &  for  the  sake  of  schools  &  meet- 
ings would  take  to  the  city.   But  I  conclude  that  this  is  by  no 
means  settled.   He  is  very  closely  confined  during  the  day  & 
quite  late  into  the  night. (30) 

Some  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  Channing  was  not  merely  play- 
ing up  to  Ricketson 's  sense  of  familial  responsibility  but  may  well 
have  been  considering  moving  his  family  to  New  Bedford. (31) 

Ricketson  later  regretted  these  critical  remarks  about  Chan- 
ning.  Ricketson  was  given  to  impulsive  statements  and  actions,  and 
upon  reflection  often  tried  to  modify  or  rescind  these.   He  attempt- 
ed to  do  this  in  an  unpublished  March  3  letter  to  Thoreau.   The  por- 
tion of  the  letter  applicable  to  Channing,  though  long,  deserves 
quotation  in  its  entirety,  not  just  for  what  it  says  about  Ricket- 
son 's  problems  with  Channing,  but  also  for  the  insight  it  provides 
into  the  character  of  Daniel  Ricketson: 

The  Shanty,  March  3d.  1856 

Dear  Thoreau 

In  the  letter  I  wrote  you  last  week,  I  fear  that  I  may 
have  spoken  too  freely  of  our  friend  Channing,  in  whose  welfare 
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I  find  I  am  becoming  interested.   Although  he  is  attending  most 
heroically  to  his  work  as  assistant  editor  of  our  leading 
paper,  the  New  Bedford  Mercury,  a  daily,  semi-weekly  &  weekly 
sheet,  and  I  presume  gets  fairly  if  not  liberally  paid,  yet  the 
labor  is  very  arduous  &  must  prove  prostrating  if  continued  to 
any  great  length  of  time.   Therefore  it  seems  desirable  for  me 
as  a  friend  to  keep  a  little  lookout  for  him  ahead.  With  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  each  Saturday  &  Sunday  which  he  spends 
with  me,  his  life  is  one  of  ceaseless  toil,  from  morning,  until 
late  at  night,  &  every  night  in  the  week,  excepting  Saty.   And 
such  labour  I   dogging  after  the  ill  scented  game  of  the  politi- 
cal fields,  for  a  mind  like  his,  poetical,  meditative.  Nature 
loving,  philosophical,  chastened  by  poverty  &  domestic  misfor- 
tune inspires  in  me  the  deepest  sympathy.  Now  the  object  of  my 
writing  you  my  dear  philosopher,  is  to  inquire  how  far  I  may 
safely  trust  to  him.   He  is  so  reserved  and  enigmatic  in  all 
that  relates  to  his  private  affairs,  that  I  never  feel  at 
liberty  to  question  him. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  be  any  radical  failing  or 
fault  in  the  man,  that  has  or  may  totally  shipwreck  him.  The 
world  so  far  as  I  hear  from  it  does  not  speak  well  for  him,  but 
these  people  are  not  often  to  be  trusted.   It  has  too  long  been 
the  butcher  of  God's  chosen  flock  to  look  for  humanity  there- 
ward.   So  if  you  are  able  &  feel  at  liberty  to  give  me  a  sum- 
mary of  his  character  &  habits  as  they  appear  to  you  &  his 
other  Concord  friends  I  shall  be  able  to  act  more  understand- 
ing^ in  the  case.   I  know  that  I  am  taking  a  very  business 
like  &  worldly  course  in  this,  but  still  past  experience  seems 
to  require  it  from  me. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  highly  of  his  talent,  and  his 
poems  appear  to  me  to  have  met  with  a  fate  which  their  original- 
ity, simplicity,  &  beauty  little  deserve.   But  I  think  they 
will  come  up  again  &  should  not  be  surprised  yet  to  see  Chan- 
ning  ranked  in  the  first  walks  of  N.  England  literature.  .  .  . 
(32) 

The  sincerity  and  sympathy  expressed  in  this  letter  shows  Ricketson 
at  his  best.   Channing  could  be  rude,  boorish  and  enigmatic,  and 
Ricketson,  as  will  become  apparent  later,  would  not  always  be  so 
tolerant  of  Channing' s  behavior.   One  could,  of  course,  put  the 
worst  possible  construction  on  matters  by  assuming  that  Ricketson, 
by  showing  his  concern  for  Channing,  was  merely  trying  to  curry 
favor  with  Thoreau,  whom  by  this  time  Ricketson  was  beginning  to 
idolize.  However,  Ricketson  was  himself  a  poet  and  remarked  time 
and  again  that  what  he  lacked  was  the  genius  necessary  to  be  a 
really  good  poet.  He  tended  to  associate  genius  with  eccentric 
temperament  and  behavior.   There  was  instilled  deeply  in  his 
character  a  tendency  to  expect  others  to  observe  the  proprieties  of 
decent  social  behavior,  but  he  disliked  and  fought  against  this 
tendency  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  those  whom  he  regarded  as 
possessing  genius.  This  letter,  then,  was  no  doubt  an  attempt  to 
counter  the  more  conventional  side  of  his  character  such  as 
appeared  in  his  letter  of  February  26. 
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Ricketson's  March  3  letter  is  important  too  because  it  elicits 
from  Thoreau  on  March  5  one  of  his  most  astute  and  sympathetic 
observations  on  the  character  of  Ellery  Channing.  While  the  pas- 
sage has  been  often  quoted,  it  merits  repetition  here  because  it 
can  for  the  first  time  be  read  in  the  context  of  the  letter  that 
prompted  it: 

The  C  you  have  seen  &  described  is  the  real  Simon  Pure. 
You  have  seen  him.  Many  a  good  ramble  may  you  have  together. 
You  will  see  in  him  still  more  of  the  same  kind — to  attract  and 
puzzle  you.  How  to  serve  him  most  effectually  has  long  been  a 
problem  with  his  friends.   Perhaps  it  is  left  for  you  to  solve 
it.   I  suspect  that  the  most  that  you  or  any  one  can  do  for  him 
is  to  appreciate  his  genius — to  buy  &  read,  &  cause  others  to 
buy  &  read  his  poems.   That  is  the  hand  which  he  has  put  forth 
to  the  world — Take  hold  of  that.   Review  them  if  you  can.   Per- 
haps take  the  risk  of  publishing  something  more  which  he  may 
write. 

Your  knowledge  of  Cowper  will  help  you  to  know  C.   He  will 
accept  sympathy  and  aid,  but  he  will  not  bear  questioning — 
unless  the  aspects  of  the  sky  are  particularly  auspicious.   He 
will  ever  be  "reserved  &  enigmatic,"  &  you  must  deal  with  him 
at  arm's  length. 

I  have  no  secrets  to  tell  you  concerning  him,  and  do  not 
wish  to  call  obvious  excellences  &  defects  by  far-fetched 
names.   I  think  I  have  already  spoken  to  you  more,  and  more  to 
the  purpose,  on  this  theme,  than  I  am  likely  to  write  now — nor 
need  I  suggest  how  witty  and  poetic  he  is — and  what  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  good-fellowship  you  will  find  in  him. (33) 

Thoreau  obviously  has  little  fault  to  find  with  Ricketson's  inter- 
pretation of  Channing 's  character.   His  advice  comes  down  to  making 
the  best  of  the  "good-fellowship"  that  may  be  found  in  Channing, 
advice  which  Thoreau  himself  took  in  his  long  relationship  with  the 
eccentric  Concord  poet.   Also,  since  Ricketson  has  shown  some  appre- 
ciation of  Channing 's  poetry,  Thoreau  suggests  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  Channing 's  art  may  be  the  best  assistance  that  can  be 
given.   Whether  or  not  Ricketson  actually  promoted  Channing 's 
poetry  remains  uncertain,  but  in  a  March  7  letter  to  Thoreau  Ricket- 
son declares  his  intentions  to  do  so: 

I  have  just  received  and  read  your  genuine  epistle  of  the 
5th  Inst.  You  satisfy  me  fully  in  regard  to  C  and  I  trust  we 
shall  draw  with  an  even  yoke  in  future.   I  had  thought  of 
attempting  something  by  way  of  reviving  his  poems.  A  new  pub- 
lic has  grown  up  since  their  appearance,  and  their  assassinator 
Poe,  lies  in  Potter's  Field  in  Baltimore.  .  .  .  (34) 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  feels  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  Mrs. 
Channing,  a  subject  he  cannot  talk  to  Channing  about,  but  that  he 
also  feels  Channing  is  working  with  courage  and  endurance  for  the 
sake  of  his  family. 
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This  time,  however,  Ricketson's  tolerance  for  the  vagaries  of 
genius  dissipated  rather  quickly.   In  an  unpublished  May  10,  1856, 
letter  to  Thoreau,  Ricketson's  more  conventional  expectations  again 
surface: 

Channing  is  still  here,  and  as  much  a  Sphinx  or  something  of 
that  sort  as  ever.   I  sometimes  feel  quite  out  of  patience  with 
him.   I  fear  too  that  he  is  selfish.   I  hear  bad  accounts  from 
him  in  this  way.   I  pity  him  sincerely.   It  appears  to  me  that 
his  genius  hardly  warrants  so  great  eccentricities  and  defects 
of  character.   I  like  the  companionship  of  talented  &  culti- 
vated people,  perhaps  too  much,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  good  breeding,  Christian  principles  if  you  please,  which  I 
require  in  a  friend.   Somewhat  dejected  myself,  generally,  I  am 
at  times  quite  oppressed  by  C's.  black  mood. (35) 

While  this  passage  is  no  doubt  a  sincere  expression  of  Ricketson's 
discontent  with  Channing  on  May  10,  1856,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  letter's  mailing  must  have  made  Ricketson  as  much  a 
Sphinx  in  Thoreau 's  eyes  as  was  Channing  in  Ricketson's.   The 
problem  is  that  the  letter  was  not  mailed  until  August  1857,  a  fact 
which  Thoreau  mentions  in  his  August  18,  1857,  letter  to  Ricket- 
son. (36)  The  letter  was  undoubtedly  sent  along  with  a  current  one, 
but  why  it  was  sent  at  all  remains  a  mystery. (37)  Ricketson's 
impulsive  and  mercurial  nature  often  caused  him  to  write  letters  in 
a  white  heat  and  then  upon  more  sober  reflection  either  not  mail 
them  at  all  or  mail  them  much  later. (38)   But,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
August  1857  Ricketson  had  more  or  less  come  to  terms  with 
Channing' s  behavior.   There  would  seem  no  reason,  over  a  year  after 
the  fact,  for  Ricketson  to  resurrect  his  displeasure  with  Channing 
for  Thoreau.   In  any  case,  Thoreau' s  good-natured  response  to  the 
whole  matter  probably  reflects  what  he  already  knew  about  his  two 
friends:  When  it  came  to  eccentricity,  Channing  did  not  have  a 
corner  on  the  market. (39) 

On  June  17,  1856,  Ricketson  went  to  Concord  to  visit  Thoreau, 
although  the  latter  and  his  sister,  Sophia,  were  visiting  in  Worces- 
ter and  would  not  return  for  two  more  days.  While  Ricketson  does 
not  provide  particulars,  his  journal  for  the  period  of  the  visit 
— which  lasted  until  June  23,  at  which  time  Thoreau  left  for  New 
Bedford  with  him — indicates  that  the  "Channing  problem"  was  much  on 
his  mind.   On  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Concord  Mrs.  Thoreau  gave 
Ricketson  "a  long  and  particular  account  of  W.  E.  Channing";  on 
June  19  Ricketson  and  Thoreau  passed  part  of  the  afternoon  on  the 
river  in  Thoreau 's  boat  and  "discussed  Channing  part  of  the  time"; 
and  two  days  later,  when  Emerson  called  on  Ricketson,  they  "talked 
of  Channing  and  the  Kansas  affairs. "(40)  On  July  1,  the  night 
before  Thoreau  left  New  Bedford,  Channing  came  to  Ricketson's  to 
tea  and  Channing  and  Thoreau  spent  the  evening  in  Ricketson's 
shanty. (41) 

That  Ricketson's  interest  in  Channing' s  welfare  was  sincere 
seems  evident,  but  an  incident  which  occurred  in  July  1856  suggests 
that  the  conflicts  between  them  were  not  entirely  the  result  of 
Channing 's  rudeness  or  eccentricities.   In  a  July  Fourth 
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celebration  at  Framingham,  Wendell  Phillips  delivered  an  oration  in 
which  he  opposed  the  election  of  John  C.  Fremont,  the  presidential 
nominee  of  the  newly  formed  Republican  Party.   Phillips,  of  course, 
was  in  favor  of  abolishing  slavery  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
Union.   The  main  thrust  of  his  July  Fourth  speech  was  that  to  elect 
Fremont  would  merely  prevent  slavery  from  spreading  to  new  territo- 
ries and  would  preserve  the  status  quo  in  the  present  slave  states, 
while  to  elect  Buchanan  would  so  anger  northern  abolitionists  that 
they  would  more  likely  force  the  slavery  issue  to  a  crisis  much 
more  quickly. (42)  An  editorial  in  the  New  Bedford  Mercury  on  July 
24  in  part  ridicules  Phillips's  position: 

If  we  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  correctly,  which 
he  made  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  an  abolition  meeting,  that 
gentleman  goes  against  Fremont.  Mr.  Phillips  also  goes  for 
Buchanan,  if  we  understand  him.  Mr  Phillips  has  more  oratorica 
[sic]  than  political  ability,  and  appears  to  give  out  that  all 
who  do  not  agree  precisely  with  him,  must  therefore  be  wrong. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  reason,  why  Mr.  Phillips  should  prefer 
Buchanan  to  Fremont,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  comprehend  the 
reasons  put  forth  by  the  orator  for  his  faith.  .  .  . 

It  would  have  been  nobler  and  wiser  to  have  come  out 
boldly  for  Fremont, — then  Mr.  Phillips  might  have  had  something 
practicable  to  go  for.  But  he  prefers  Buchanan.  That  gentle- 
man will  not  be  indebted  to  him  for  his  advocacy.  He  prefers 
the  democrats,  because  he  believes  they  will  work  a  revolution 
in  the  country,  while  the  election  of  Fremont  will  keep  the 
country  where  it  is.  .  .  .(43) 

The  editorial,  of  course,  does  contain  a  contradiction:  First,  the 
writer  states  that  he  can  see  no  reason  why  Phillips  should  prefer 
Buchanan,  then  provides  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  Phillips's 
position. 

Ricketson,  an  acquaintance  of  both  Garrison  and  Phillips  and  an 
advocate  of  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  Union,  the  next  day  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Phillips,  which 
began: 

Brooklawn,  near  New  Bedford 

July  25th  1856 

Dear  Phillips, 

I  had  not  until  this  day  read  your  excellent  speech  deliv- 
ered at  Framingham  on  the  4th  Inst.  My  attention  was  particu- 
larly called  to  it,  by  some  editorial  remarks  in  the  New  Bed- 
ford Daily  Mercury  of  yesterday,  wherein  an  attempt  is  made  to 
distort  your  expressions  into  a  sympathy  with  the  present  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Save  the  markl  but  which  are  not  worth  noticing: 
Your  position  and  character  are  too  well  understood  to  need  any 
defense,  and  like  other  calumnies  these  may  be  passed  over  in 
silence.   The  writer  is  I  suppose,  Wm.  E.  Channing  2d  formerly 
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of  Concord,  but  for  some  time  assistant  editor  of  the  paper. 
He  is  often  at  my  house,  and  knowing  my  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments, as  well  as  my  regard  for  you,  should  not  have  done  so 
unhandsome  a  thing.  He  knows  better,  for  within  a  few  days  I 
have  fully  declared  my  own  convictions  upon  this  subject,  which 
I  am  happy  to  find  so  exactly  harmonizes  with  your  own,  as  must 
be  the  case  with  every  true  and  intelligent  abolitionist.  .  .  . 
(44) 

The  letter  goes  on  for  several  more  pages,  dealing  with  Ricketson1 s 
own  anti-slavery  sentiments  and  their  compatibility  with  those  of 
Phillips. 

Robert  Hudspeth  suggests  that  Channing  was  so  insecure  that  the 
slightest  offense,  imagined  or  real,  was  likely  to  provoke  hostil- 
ity. (45)  Ricketson  was  hardly  less  so.   In  the  first  place,  Ricket- 
son  at  this  time  only  supposes  that  Channing  wrote  the  editorial; 
there  were  other  editorial  writers  at  the  Mercury.   Even  if  Ricket- 
son had  been  sure  it  was  Channing' s  work,  he  should  not  have  felt 
it  as  an  affront  but  recognized  that  an  editorial  writer  must 
express  the  political  views  of  his  paper.   F.  B.  Sanborn  has  com- 
mented that  Channing  had  the  ability  "to  sink  his  own  individuality 
in  the  general  character  of  the  newspaper"  and  "for  this  reason 
there  is  little  in  the  editorials  of  the  Mercury  ...  to  distin- 
guish what  he  wrote  from  the  work  of  the  other  editorial 
writers. "(46)  Ricketson  considered  the  editorial  an  "unhandsome" 
act  of  disloyalty  to  his  views.   If  he  did  confront  Channing  with 
this  opinion,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the  sensitive  poet  might 
have  taken  offense. (47)   It  is  ironic  that  the  more  conventional 
and  pragmatic  Ricketson  exhibits  idealistic  expectations  hardly 
compatible  with  the  situation,  while  the  eccentric  and  impractical 
Channing  demonstrates  his  willingness  to  conform  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  conventional  job. 

No  evidence  exists  to  indicate  that  Thoreau  ever  heard  of  the 
Channing-Ricketson  contretempts  over  Wendell  Phillips.  However,  a 
September  23,  1856,  letter  from  Thoreau  to  Ricketson,  in  which 
Thoreau  states  that  he  is  "sorry  to  hear  so  poor  an  account  of  C," 
establishes  that  Ricketson  had  again  been  criticizing  Channing. (48) 

But  whatever  the  problems  between  Ricketson  and  Channing  in  the 
summer  of  1856,  by  the  winter  they  seem  once  again  to  be  on  good 
terms.   Evidently  Ricketson  had  given  Channing  a  shawl,  for  on 
December  15  Channing  writes  a  long,  rhapsodic  letter  praising  the 
gift  and  concludes: 

All  honor  to  the  creature  that  wove  it;  he  must  have  had 
a  profound  perception  of  the  right  and  the  convenient,  and  been 
a  man  of  the  kindliest  heart.  All  honor  to  the  man  who  brought 
the  bundle,  the  genial  philosopher  and  occupant  of  the  Shanty, 
where  the  ancient  council  fire  and  the  calumet  of  peace  never 
go  out. (49) 

In  a  January  1857  journal  entry,  Ricketson  includes  Channing  along 
with  Emerson  and  Thoreau  as  having  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
his  life: 
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Another  year  added  to  my  experience  of  life,  marked  by  a 
few  changes  in  my  intellectual  life.   I  find  myself  becoming 
more  philosophical  (a  very  indefinite  term  I  am  aware) ,  and 
less  actual  (another  vague  term),  but  nearer  to  what  I  mean 
than  any  other  terms  I  can  find. 

During  the  past  year  my  intercourse  with  Channing, 
Thoreau,  and  Emerson  has  had  a  considerable  effect  on  modifying 
my  views  of  life,  but  in  a  great  measure  has  harmonized  with  my 
former  experiences,  which  in  a  good  degree  have  prepared  me  for 
them.   I  find  myself  rather  calmer  in  my  views  of  duty,  and 
trust  less  to  active  measures  than  formerly.  .  .  . (50) 

Ricketson  indicates  in  the  same  entry  that  he  also  has  been 
inspired  to  write  more  than  usual. (51)  And  in  a  March  29,  1857, 
letter  to  Thoreau,  Ricketson  states  that  he  and  Channing  "are 
getting  on  very  nicely  together." (52) 

Daniel  Ricketson  was  in  many  ways  a  no-nonsense,  practical  man, 
a  man  whose  eccentricities  lay  more  in  his  blustering,  outspoken 
and  often  undiplomatic  approaches  to  correcting  what  he  interpreted 
as  violations  of  virtuous  behavior  than  in  any  unconventional  inter- 
pretation of  virtue  itself. (53)   One  reading  of  the  journal  entry 
quoted  above  is  that  Channing,  along  with  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  was 
influencing  Ricketson  to  focus  less  on  the  means  of  correcting  evil 
.and  more  on  a  philosophical  understanding  of  what  constitutes  vir- 
tue. Perhaps  Ricketson 's  frequent  contact  with  Channing  was  also 
helping  Ricketson  to  look  beyond  social  obligations  and  proprieties 
— the  areas  in  which  he  was  so  critical  of  Channing — to  greater 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  aesthetics  in  human  happiness.   In  some 
ways,  Ricketson  seemed  to  be  playing  Sancho  Panza  to  Channing 's 
Quixote:   The  idealistic  and  impractical  Channing  was  subtly  influ- 
encing the  pragmatic  New  Bedford  Quaker. 

But  however  strong  Ricketson' s  attachment  to  Channing  was  becom- 
ing, Channing  apparently  would  not,  or  could  not,  reciprocate.   The 
simultaneous  visits  of  Thoreau  and  Bronson  Alcott  at  Brooklawn  in 
the  spring  of  1857  seemed  to  represent  a  watershed  in  the 
Rickets on-Channing  relationship.   Thoreau  was  in  New  Bedford  from 
April  2  to  April  15  and  Alcott  from  March  31  to  April  18.   It  was 
during  this  famous  visit  that  Thoreau,  dancing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Mrs.  Ricketson's  piano,  took  pains  to  tread  on  Alcott 's 
toes. (54)   Channing  was  present  during  much  of  Thoreau' s  and 
Alcott 's  stay.   In  a  journal  entry  for  April  16,  Alcott  discusses 
the  pleasantness  of  the  Ricketson  home: 

I  have  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Ricketson  and  the  young  ladies  in 
whom  I  find  a  great  good  nature  and  the  womanly  qualities.   The 
girls  have  strength  of  character.   Though  Helen  [Emma?]  the 
youngest,  has  intellect  and  tenderness,  and  I  think  her  hand- 
some.  There  is  the  utmost  freedom  of  mind,  and  individualism 
here,  which  renders  intimacy  stimulating  and  agreeable. (55) 

On  April  7,  Alcott,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  remarks  on  Channing 's 
relationship  to  the  Ricketsons: 
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Charming  .  .  .  passed  the  Sunday,  and  seemed  saner,  &  sounder 
than  heretofore  when  Hillside  and  its  inmates  knew  him  and  his 
caprices  untold,  if  not  unendurable.  Mrs.  Ricketson  and  daugh- 
ters alone  of  women  here  as  far  as  I  learn,  have  touched  his 
desolate  heart,  and  held  him  to  solace  in  their  charities.  No 
one  knows  where  he  sleeps  in  the  city  or  dines:  or  finds  any 
thing  of  his  in  "The  Mercury"  he  edits,  and  to  which  for  three 
or  more  days  of  the  week  he  devotes  his  wits  without  finding 
them  as  he  or  his  readers  can  discover.  He  comes  forth  from 
his  den  to  spend  the  intervals  at  Woodlawn  [sic]  with  his  kind 
friends:  sits  with  Ricketson  in  his  Shanty  enjoying  his  pipe, 
or  strolls  with  him  through  old  fields,  solitary  and  sad- 
seeming  through  the  jocund  companionship  around  him  the  jubi- 
lance of  the  spring  season.  .  .  . (56) 

Much  of  this  passage  corroborates  Ricketson 's  view  of  Channing — 
especially  "solitary  and  sad-seeming" — but  what  is  interesting  is 
Alcott's  mention  of  Channing fs  attraction  to  not  just  Ricketson  but 
to  his  family  as  well.  Alcott's  view  of  Channing' s  place  in  the 
domestic  circle  is  reinforced  by  what  Anna  Ricketson  has  to  say  of 
him  in  her  January  17,  1902,  letter  to  F.  B.  Sanborn: 

.  .  .  not  until  he  was  taken  from  us  did  I  realize  the  strong 
hold  he  had  held  in  my  heart — the  past  comes  vividly  before 
me — Brooklawn,  the  cheery  fireside  round  which  we  all  gathered 
including  at  times,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  and  last  but  not  least 
Channing.  Always  so  gentle,  refined,  and  affectionate,  his 
love  of  music  drew  him  very  near  to  my  sister  Emma,  who  plaid 
[sic]  the  piano  finely,  and  Mr.  Channing  used  to  bring  her  the 
finest  of  music  which  she  used  to  play  to  him. (57) 

While  Anna  may  be  exaggerating — in  the  same  letter  she  says  her 
father  always  spoke  of  Channing  in  the  "tenderest  manner" — much 
indicates  that  Channing  did  find  solace  with  the  Ricketson  family. 
It  would  be  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  seemed  to  be  drawn  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  warmth  of  the  domestic  hearth  while  on  the 
other  he  was  unwilling  to  endure  the  concomitant  price  of  vexation 
that  such  domesticity  exacted.  As  Frederick  T.  McGill,  Jr.,  has 
noted,  "Channing 's  affections  bubbled  up  afresh  whenever  the  petty 
irritations  of  his  home  life  were  removed. "(58)  At  the  Ricketsons 
he  was  able  to  enjoy  the  congeniality  of  the  family  circle  while 
retaining  the  option  to  retire  to  his  room  in  town  or  to  Ricket- 
son' s  shanty  whenever  "petty  irritations"  arose. 

Regardless  of  how  much  Channing  may  have  enjoyed  Ricketson 's 
family,  a  rupture  occurred  between  him  and  Ricketson  during  the 
April  1857  visit  of  Thoreau  and  Alcott,  a  rupture  which  seems  never 
to  have  completely  healed.   In  a  journal  entry  of  April  22,  Ricket- 
son praises  Channing 's  poetry,  sympathizes  with  the  poet  and  mourns 
the  loss  of  his  friendship: 

I  miss  my  friend  Channing,  who  usually  came  up  on  Wednesday 
afternoons.   Read  in  his  poems  to-day  the  lines  entitled  "To  My 
Companions;"  very  touching,  and  really  a  deep-wrought 
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experience  of  life  rendered  into  verse.   I  should  like  to  write 
a  review  of  Channing's  poems  which  might  bring  them  more  famil- 
iarly before  the  public.  He  has  written  some  of  the  best 
poetry  of  any  American,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  our  best  as  well  as  most  original  poets.  His 
lines  possess  much  tenderness  and  beauty,  he  is  really  the 
poet  of  the  heart.   The  world  is  too  hard  for  such  men,  and  he 
suffers  greatly  therefrom.   From  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  which  is  now,  alas!  terminated,  I 
look  back  with  much  interest  and  feel  quite  indebted  to  him  for 
many  interesting  experiences. 

And  on  the  next  day  Ricketson  adds: 

I  begin  to  feel  the  loss  of  Channing's  company,  who,  though  a 
very  capricious  acquaintance,  still  possessed  many  tastes  in 
common  with  my  own.   I  have  rarely  if  ever  found  a  more  compan- 
ionable friend. (59) 

Whatever  the  problem  between  Ricketson  and  Channing,  Ricketson  like- 
ly discussed  it  in  his  journal,  but  Anna  and  Walton,  proceeding  in 
the  same  spirit  as  with  the  editing  of  the  letters,  just  as  likely 
excluded  reference  to  the  problem  from  the  published  journal 
entries  and  included  only  their  father's  favorable  remarks  about 
Channing. 

We  can  speculate  on  the  basis  of  Ricketson' s  character,  how- 
ever, what  may  have  happened.   F.  B.  Sanborn  is  only  half  right 
when  he  describes  Ricketson  as  "the  quiet  and  meditative  occupant 
of  Brooklawn. "(60)  Meditative  he  was,  but  in  the  presence  of 
others  he  was  seldom  quiet.  His  tendency  was  to  speak  whatever  was 
on  his  mind  and  then  later  lapse  into  long  periods  of  remorse 
because  of  his  impulsive  remarks,  a  behavioral  pattern  amply  illus- 
trated in  his  journals  and  letters. (61)  His  esteem  for  the  Concord 
literati  was  boundless,  and  the  intellectual  stimulation  provided 
by  having  Alcott,  Thoreau  and  Channing  present  for  some  two  weeks 
probably  put  Ricketson  into  an  excitable  state  which  elicited  many 
spontaneous  outbursts  he  later  regretted.   In  fact,  the  journal 
entries  immediately  preceding  and  following  Alcott 's  departure 
indicate  Ricketson  was  unhappy  with  his  own  behavior.   On  April  17 
he  states: 

Attended  Mr.  Alcott 's  fifth  and  last  conversation  with 
C.  W.  M. 's;  subject,  "Victories,"  an  animated  discussion,  in 
which  I  participated  to  my  regret.   I  must  retire  more  and  more 
into  my  old  habits  of  solitude;  much  society  I  cannot  bear. 
Retired  at  12  1/2  exhausted  and  nervous. (62) 

On  April  18,  the  day  of  Alcott 's  departure,  after  Ricketson  calls 
him  the  "noblest  character  of  any  man  I  ever  met,"  he  concludes  the 
entry:   "I  am  now  left  to  my  old  habits,  and  feel  more  than  ever 
the  necessity  of  living  in  retirement. "(63)   The  syndrome  is  vin- 
tage Ricketson:  intellectual  stimulation,  spontaneous  participa- 
tion, embarrassment  over  that  participation,  a  vow  to  shun  society 
and  seek  solitude. 
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When  Ricketson  was  in  this  hyperactive  and  emotionally  keyed  up 
state,  Channing  would  have  found  him  least  desirable  as  a  compan- 
ion. At  such  a  time  Ricketson  was  probably  constitutionally  unable 
to  heed  Thoreau's  warning  that  Channing  would  not  "bear  question- 
ing" and  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  "at  arm's  length."  We  can 
only  speculate,  but  it  is  likely  that  Ricketson  gave  Channing  some 
well-intentioned  advice  in  a  brusque,  outspoken  manner  which  caused 
the  sensitive  Concord  poet  to  decamp  in  a  huff. 

Their  friendship  was  not,  though,  as  Ricketson  feared,  complete- 
ly terminated.   In  an  unpublished  letter  of  May  15,  1857,  Ricketson 
informs  Thoreau,  "Channing  has  returned  and  appears  to  be  settled 
for  some  time  to  come." (64)  On  both  May  and  December  trips  to  Con- 
cord, Ricketson  sleeps  in  Channing' s  house,  something  he  certainly 
would  not  have  done  had  they  not  been  on  good  terms  at  the 
time. (65)  But  after  May  1857  Channing' s  employment  in  New  Bedford 
apparently  became  increasingly  sporadic  and  his  visits  to  Ricketson 
less  frequent.   In  an  unpublished  June  18,  1858,  letter  to  Thoreau, 
Ricketson  states: 

I  see  but  little  of  Channing  in  these  days.   I  often  found 
his  peculiarities  very  oppressive  to  me.  he  seems  to  lack 
sympathy  in  his  nature,  which  however  he  never  gave  me  any 
reason  to  expect  from  him. (66) 

On  November  10,  1858,  Ricketson  informs  Thoreau  that  Channing  is 
again  in  New  Bedford,  adding  that  he  is  "as  much  a  'creature  of 
moods'  as  old  Sudbury  Inn, "(67)  and  on  December  7  he  notes  in  his 
journal  that  he  learns  of  Thoreau's  impending  visit  from  Channing 
whom  he  sees  at  the  Mercury  office. (68)  Apparently  Ricketson  saw 
little  of  Channing  in  New  Bedford  during  1859.   Between  November  19 
and  24,  1859,  Ricketson  is  in  Concord  as  a  guest  of  Bronson  Alcott. 
On  November  20  Ricketson  calls  upon  Channing  and  has  tea  with  him; 
two  days  later  he  calls  again  but  complains  that  Channing  "left  me 
below  in  his  kitchen  and  went  to  his  room  in  the  attic. "(69)   On 
October  14,  1860,  Ricketson  wrote  to  Thoreau: 

Channing  is  occasionally  in  New  Bedford,  but  he  never 
comes  to  see  me,  nor  writes  me.   I  endeavored  to  be  to  him  a 
good  friend,  and  his  cold,  strange  ways  hurt  and  grieve  me. 
Would  to  God  that  he  were  able  to  be  true  to  his  higher  nature, 
so  beautiful  and  intelligent. (70) 

This  is  the  last  evidence  of  Channing 's  presence  in  New  Bedford  and 
also  the  last  expression  of  Ricketson's  irritation  with  Channing's 
treatment  of  him,  although  on  September  4,  1861,  when  Ricketson  is 
in  Concord  paying  his  last  visit  to  Thoreau,  he  records  in  his  jour- 
nal that  he  "Saw  Channing  in  the  street,  but  no  word  between  us,  I 
not  knowing  how  he  would  meet  me  if  I  addressed  him. "(71)   And 
while  Ricketson  would  occasionally  appear  in  Concord  after  Tho- 
reau's death,  no  record  exists  to  indicate  that  he  and  Channing 
ever  did  address  each  other  again. 

But  Ricketson  did  not  forget  the  eccentric  poet.   Ricketson's 
letters  to  Thoreau,  and  after  Thoreau's  death  letters  to  others  in 
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Concord,  almost  always  ask  that  the  recipient  remember  Ricketson 
fondly  to  Channing.   Sadness  and  a  sense  of  loss,  not  bitterness, 
characterize  the  tone  of  these  requests.  The  Ricketson  children, 
in  their  edited  version  of  their  father's  September  17,  1861,  let- 
ter to  Thoreau,  requesting  him  to  ask  Channing  if  he  got  a  book 
Ricketson  sent  him,  delete  the  statement,  "A  little  sadness  crosses 
my  mind  at  poor  C's  untoward  fate. "(72)  On  December  16  Ricketson 
writes  Sophia  Thoreau  to  inquire  about  her  brother's  health  and 
mentions  in  passing,  "We  must  all  extend  as  much  charity  towards 
Channing  as  possible — possessing  rather  an  untoward  nature  myself  I 
am  often  brought  with  a  tender  sympathy  with  him  for  his  sad 
fate. "(73)   Sophia  answers  his  letter  on  December  19(74)  and  appar- 
ently makes  some  unflattering  remarks  about  Channing  which  are 
excised  from  the  published  version,  for  in  his  January  7,  1862, 
letter  to  Henry,  Ricketson,  in  a  passage  also  deleted  from  the  pub- 
lished letter,  comments:   "I  miss  Channing  even  still  with  all  his 
moroseness  for  which  your  sister  appears  to  have  no  mercy.   Will 
not  age  mellow  him?   Poor  fellow,  how  unhappily  constituted. "(75) 
In  a  postscript  omitted  from  the  published  version  of  a  June  4, 
1866,  letter  to  Sophia  Thoreau, (76)  Ricketson  mourns  the  fate  of 
his  old  friend: 

...  I  learn  that  Channing  is  still  in  Concord  and  only  moved 
from  your  neighborhood.   I  should  be  glad  to  send  a  kind  word 
to  him  now  &  then  if  he  would  permit  me  to  do  so.   Unhappy  man 
I  fear.  May  the  grace  of  God  heal  him.   Constitutionally 
unfortunate  should  we  not  rather  sympathize  with  than  blame 
him?   "Amor  omnia  vincit."(77) 

And  as  late  as  April  19,  1878,  Ricketson  says  in  a  letter  to 
Bronson  Alcott:  "Should  you  see  Channing  please  remember  me  kindly 
to  him. "(78) 

Daniel  Ricketson,  then,  would  long  remember  Channing,  would 
hold  no  permanent  grudge  over  his  unwillingness  to  associate  with 
Ricketson,  would  empathize  with  his  "untoward  nature"  and  even 
defend  him  to  others  as  "constitutionally  unfortunate"  and  deserv- 
ing of  sympathy  rather  than  recrimination.   How  Channing  felt  about 
the  New  Bedford  Quaker  after  their  friendship  ceased  is  not  so 
clear.  Yet  there  is  some  evidence  that  Channing  retained  an  inter- 
est in  Ricketson' s  affairs  and  in  his  later  years  held  fond  memo- 
ries of  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  Sophia  Thoreau  visited  the  Ricketsons  in 
New  Bedford.   In  a  letter  written  on  December  15  she  thanks  Ricket- 
son for  his  hospitality,  then  mentions: 

Mr.  Channing  is  quite  neighborly,  although  he  did  not 
condescend  to  make  any  inquiries  as  to  his  New  Bedford  friends 
when  he  first  met  me  after  my  return,  yet  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  was  interested  to  hear  all  that  I  had  to  tell  him  about 
them. (79) 

Ricketson  published  his  first  volume  of  poetry.  The  Autumn  Sheaf, 
early  in  1869  and  immediately  sent  a  copy  to  Bronson  Alcott.   In 
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his  May  8  letter  of  acknowledgment,  after  admitting  that  he  had 
just  "dipped  into"  the  work,  Alcott  states  that  "Channing  was  here 
last  evening  and  carried  away  your  book. "(80)   Finally,  there  is 
the  frequently  quoted  passage  from  F.  B.  Sanborn's  July  21,  1898, 
letter  to  Walton  and  Anna  Ricketson,  five  days  after  their  father's 
death,  in  which  he  relates  Channing 's  reminiscences  of  Ricketson: 

"He  has  haunted  my  mind,"  said  C.  to-night;  "he  was  a  man 
so  peculiar;  there  are  none  left  like  him, — never  was  there 
another.  He  was  the  quickest  of  all  men  in  his  movements, — 
quick  as  a  dog:  he  would  see  the  teamsters  coming  down  his  hill 
from  Freetown  with  loads  of  wood,  or  something  else,  and  he 
would  rush  out  without  his  hat,  hail  them,  and  scold  them  for 
ill-treating  their  cattle  or  horses.  He  had  the  evils  of  the 
world  on  his  mind  all  the  time;  being  a  reformer,  could  not  get 
them  out  of  his  mind.  He  was  always  in  a  hurry,  flying  from 
one  thing  to  another.   He  seldom  sat  in  the  house  with  the 
family,  unless  there  were  strangers  there;  but  as  soon  as  the 
meal  was  over  would  go  out  to  the  Shanty,  and  while  I  sat  by 
the  open  wood  fire  and  smoked,  he  sat  down  by  the  table  by  the 
window  and  wrote  in  his  Journal,  paying  no  attention  to  me 
.  .  .  ."(81) 

Since  Sanborn  was  obviously  trying  to  console  the  Ricketson  chil- 
dren in  their  bereavement,  one  could  question  the  authenticity  of 
his  reporting.   But  it  all  rings  too  true  to  be  Sanborn's  fabrica- 
tion.  It  is  true  Sanborn  first  met  Ricketson  on  December  23, 
1856, (82)  but  their  association  was  not  close  enough  to  enable 
Sanborn  to  capture  well  the  essence  of  Ricketson  at  middle  age. 
And  because  the  portrayal  in  the  above  quoted  letter  is  so  accu- 
rate, one  is  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  "haunted  my  mind" 
statement.  The  vividness  of  the  portrait  may  also  cause  one  to 
speculate  whether  the  news  of  Ricketson 's  death  merely  resurrected 
these  memories  from  the  deeper  recesses  of  Channing 's  mind  or 
whether  he  was  often  "haunted"  by  thoughts  of  the  New  Bedford 
Quaker  with  whom  he  chose  no  longer  to  associate. 

In  all  likelihood,  Ellery  Channing  retained  fond  memories  of 
Daniel  Ricketson  and  his  own  New  Bedford  years.  They  shared  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  sufficient  to  build  an  enduring  friendship,  but 
temperamental  differences  ultimately  became,  at  least  from  Chan- 
ning 's  point  of  view,  insurmountable  obstacles. 

Their  mutual  admiration  for  Thoreau  might  have  been  what  ini- 
tially drew  Ricketson  and  Channing  together,  but  they  had  much  else 
in  common.  Neither  could  subject  himself  long  to  the  discipline  of 
a  conventional  vocation.   Ricketson  failed  his  entrance  exams  for 
Harvard,  studied  law  under  various  teachers,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1836  and  practiced  for  about  two  years  with  "little  or  no 
success. "(83)   Channing  attended  Harvard  for  one  semester,  failed 
miserably  and  apparently  made  only  a  feeble  attempt  to  study 
law. (84) 

Both  men  had  problems  with  conventional  domestic  life.  While 
more  successful  with  family  obligations  than  Channing,  Ricketson 
was  able  to  uphold  these  obligations  only  because  he  could  escape 
to  the  solitude  and  tranquility  of  his  shanty  when  the  turbulence 
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of  the  domestic  hearth  became  burdensome.   As  a  husband  and  father, 
Channing  was  a  disaster.   That  he  cared  for  his  family  is  probably 
true,  but  live  with  them  he  could  not.   He  may  have  yearned  for 
domestic  affiliations,  but  he  simply  could  not  pay  the  emotional 
price  they  exacted.  As  both  Bronson  Alcott  and  Anna  Ricketson  have 
indicated,  Channing  found  solace  during  his  weekends  with  the 
Ricketson  family  and  became  a  congenial  companion  at  their  fire- 
side.  However,  he  was  free  to  retreat  to  solitude  whenever  he 
wished — something  he  could  not  conveniently  do  when  living  with  his 
own  wife  and  children. 

More  importantly,  Channing  and  Ricketson  both  had  a  quarrel 
with  the  industrialization  of  America  and  the  concomitant  rise  of 
the  cities,  a  quarrel  which  led  them  to  celebrate  nature  and  the 
past.   The  medium  they  chose  was  poetry;  in  fact,  both  wanted  more 
than  anything  to  be  remembered  as  poets.   Neither  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  producing  an  enduring  body  of  verse,  although  Channing' s 
work  reveals  a  spark  of  genius  that  Ricketson  sometimes  envied  but 
did  not  himself  possess.   Channing 's  poetry  is  often  an  embodiment 
of  Emerson's  dictum  about  poetry  as  a  "meter-making  argument,"  the 
belief  that  form  should  grow  organically  from  content,  while  Ricket- 
son' s  poetry  seldom  strays  from  conventional  verse  forms.   Nature 
is  often  the  subject  matter  for  both  poets,  but  Channing  tended  to 
see  nature  either  as  something  to  be  celebrated  for  its  own  sake, 
or  as  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of  his  shifting  emotional 
states.   Ricketson,  too,  often  employed  the  pathetic  fallacy,  but 
he  was  more  likely  than  Channing  to  view  nature  as  homiletic.   An 
elegiac  strain,  mourning  the  loss  of  a  more  pristine,  pre- 
industrial  America,  pervades  the  verses  of  both  poets.   Channing 's 
opinion  of  Ricketson' s  poetry  does  not  survive,  but  as  we  have 
seen,  Ricketson,  after  some  initial  reservations,  came  to  value 
highly  Channing 's  verse. 

Despite  these  sympathies  and  similarities,  temperamental  differ- 
ences virtually  doomed  the  Ricketson-Channing  friendship  from  the 
start.   Hudspeth  has  pointed  out  that  Ricketson' s  "emotions  were 
much  too  fragile  to  endure  Channing 's  caprices;  he  admired  the 
poet,  but  found  his  moods  unbearable,"  even  though  he  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  "eager  to  excuse  wherever  he  could. "(85)   Ricketson 's 
correspondence  with  Thoreau  shows  just  how  fragile  Ricketson' s  emo- 
tions were,  how  quick  he  was  to  detect  a  slight  where  none  was 
intended.   The  larger  problem,  though,  is  that,  while  at  a  distance 
Ricketson  could  be  tolerant  of  Channing' s  moods  and  eccentricities 
(even  when  Ricketson  took  them  personally),  in  a  face-to-face  con- 
frontation Ricketson  demanded  explanations  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
criticize.   Perhaps  the  moral  rigidity  of  Ricketson' s  Quaker  back- 
ground made  him  one  who  would  not  let  matters  rest.   Channing,  on 
the  other  hand,  was,  as  Hudspeth  suggests,  "easily  wounded, "(86) 
and  was  not  one  to  justify  his  whimsical  and  at  times  irresponsible 
behavior.  As.  F.  B.  Sanborn  long  ago  suggested,  Channing' s  "true 
friends  were  those  who  did  not  exact  or  even  expect  from  him  what 
might  be  required  of  an  ordinary  acquaintance. "(87) 

Such  a  friend  was  Thoreau.   He  was  as  cognizant  of  Channing 's 
boorishness  and  irresponsible  behavior  as  was  Ricketson,  yet  he 
could  overlook  his  faults  and  draw  sustenance  from  the  deeper  bonds 
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that  united  them.   In  fact,  it  may  well  be,  as  Hudspeth  has  sug- 
gested, that  Channing's  weaknesses  enabled  Thoreau  to  maintain  an 
emotional  distance  from  his  friend,  a  distance  that  he  seemed  to 
desire  in  most  of  his  relationships. (88)   Although  Thoreau 's  Jour- 
nal entries  on  friendship  reflect  his  shifting  attitudes,  a  passage 
for  January  29,  1841,  may  illuminate  the  relationship  of  the  three 
men.   In  speaking  of  friends,  Thoreau  states: 

They  are  like  two  boughs  crossed  in  the  wood,  which  play  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  one  another  in  the  wind,  and  only  wear 
into  each  other,  never  the  sap  of  the  one  flows  into  the  pores 
of  the  other,  for  then  the  wind  would  no  more  draw  from  them 
those  strains  which  enchanted  the  wood.   They  are  not  two 
united,  but  rather  one  divided. (89) 

Even  though  Thoreau  and  Channing  were  nourished  by  the  same  roots 
— namely  their  love  of  nature — each  was,  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  able  to  maintain  his  individuality.   The  sap  of  emotional 
attachment  did  not  bind  them  at  all  levels.   Ricketson  made  greater 
demands  on  each.   There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  Thoreau  at 
times  felt  a  need  for  the  emotional  bonding  that  Ricketson  desired, 
but  when  the  Quaker  became  too  intimate  Thoreau  was  diplomatic 
enough  and  emotionally  tough  enough  to  temporarily  walk  away  with- 
out severing  completely  their  friendship. 

Channing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  temperamentally  unable  either 
to  endure  the  intimacy  Ricketson  desired,  with  all  the  attendant 
explanations  of  Channing's  moods  and  unorthodox  behavior,  or  to 
leave  and  return  another  day  when  Ricketson' s  importunings  became 
unbearable.   Ricketson  could  at  times  be  unreasonable  in  his  expec- 
tations of  friendship  (for  example  in  the  Wendell  Phillips  affair) 
and  Channing  did  live  for  much  of  four  years  in  the  same  town  with 
Ricketson — something  Thoreau  never  had  to  do.   Even  so,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Thoreau  was  better  able  to  maintain  a  friendship  with 
both  eccentrics  than  Ricketson  and  Channing  were  with  each  other. 
One  must  agree  with  Robert  Richardson,  Jr.,  that  while  Thoreau 
could  display  a  "cool  rudeness"  to  prosperous  citizens  of  Concord, 
he  was  bound  by  a  "tight  network  of  ties"  to  others. (90)   Although 
Ricketson  and  Channing  probably  felt  strong  ties  to  each  other, 
neither  was  capable  of  maintaining  as  well  as  Henry  Thoreau  the 
delicate  balance  of  dependence  and  independence  required  of  a 
Transcendental  Friendship. 
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AN  EARLY  THOREAU' S  BANGOR 
by  Geneva  Frost 


"There  stands  the  city  of  Bangor,"  wrote  Henry  David  Thoreau 
(The  Maine  Woods,  pp.  82-83), 

fifty  miles  up  the  Penobscot,  at  the  head  of  navigation  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  class,  the  principal  lumber  depot  on 
this  continent  with  a  population  of  twelve  thousand,  like  a 
star  on  the  edge  of  night,  still  hewing  at  the  forest  of  which 
it  is  built,  already  overflowing  with  the  luxuries  and 
refinement  of  Europe,  and  sending  its  vessels  to  Spain,  to 
England  and  to  the  West  Indies  for  its  groceries. 

This  Bangor,  a  prosperous  lumber  port,  that  Henry  David  Thoreau 
knew  from  his  visits  to  his  Maine  cousins  Rebecca  Jane  Billings 
Thatcher  (Mrs.  George)  and  Mary  Ann  Thoreau  Billings  Lowell  (Mrs. 
Charles)  in  1838,  1846,  1853,  and  1857,  was  vastly  different  from 
the  Bangor  that  Thoreau 's  relatives  had  known  a  generation  earlier. 

The  Bangor  the  older  Thoreaus  knew  was  a  pioneer  town.   In 
1810,  when  Thoreau 's  relatives  established  their  home  in  Bangor, 
'another  earlier  settler,  Joseph  Leavitt,  Esq.,  recorded  his 
impressions  in  his  journal  of  October  8,  1810  (John  E.  Godfrey, 
"The  Annals  of  Bangor,"  in  History  of  Penobscot  County,  p.  553): 

Bangor  is  a  pleasantly  situated  town  at  the  westerly  side 
and  at  the  head  of  the  tide  of  the  great  Penobscot  River,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Kenduskeag  Stream.   The  principal  settle- 
ments which  are  now  made  are  about  equally  divided  by  the 
stream,  the  whole  containing  about  two  hundred  families. 

The  trading  and  mercantile  interests  consist  of  about 
twenty  traders,  with  small  stocks,  and,  I  believe,  with  small 
capitals.   Little  or  no  navigation  is  now  owned.  ...   No 
meeting-house,  several  school  houses,  several  tolerable  houses 
partly  finished.   On  the  whole,  the  place  has  the  appearance  of 
little  wealth.   The  inhabitants  generally  complain  of  the 
effects  of  the  late  embargo  law,  and  other  restrictions  on  our 
general  commerce,  and  attribute  the  slow  improvement  to  that 
cause.   It  may  be  just,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
other  causes — say  idleness,  stupor,  drinking,  and  some  extrava- 
gance, etc. 

The  Bangor  of  1810  had  a  population  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  (History  of  Penobscot  County,  Maine,  p.  82).   It  had  been 
incorporated  as  a  Massachusetts  town  (February  25,  1791)  less  than 
twenty  years  before.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  Bangor's 
population  was  only  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  the  Penobscot 
region  began  to  be  an  attractive  lure  to  the  young  men  in  the  more 
populated  areas  of  Massachusetts.  As  Godfrey  explains: 
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The  law  of  primogeniture  had  been  practically  reversed  in  that 
commonwealth  (Massachusetts);  the  youngest  son  instead  of  the 
eldest  was  made  heir  of  the  homestead  and  the  eldest  must  seek 
his  fortune  elsewhere,  (p.  544) 

Caleb  Callendar  Billings  was  among  the  young  merchants  who  came 
to  Bangor  in  these  early  1800s.   Billings,  born  March  5,  1788,  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Martha  (Allen)  Billings  of  Lincoln,  Massachu- 
setts.  Henry  David  Thoreau  refers  to  Caleb  Billings  quite  inciden- 
tally in  his  Journal: 

When  two  men,  Billings  and  Prichard,  were  dividing  the 
stock  of  my  father  and  Hurd,  the  former  acting  for  Father, 
Prichard  was  rather  tight  for  Hurd.   They  came  to  a  cracked 
bowl,  at  which  Prichard  hesitated  and  asked,  "Well  what  shall 
we  do  with  this?"  Billings  took  it  in  haste  and  broke  it,  and, 
presenting  him  one  piece,  said,  "There,  that  is  your  half  and 
this  is  ours."  (Dec.  29,  1855) 

And,  speaking  of  his  father's  business  after  the  Hurd  case,  Thoreau 
notes: 

Then,  I  think,  he  went  to  Bangor  and  set  up  with  Billings, 
selling  to  Indians  (among  others).  (February  3,  1859) 

Thoreau,  however,  does  not  record  that  Billings  was,  in  fact, 
his  uncle  by  marriage.   On  June  18,  1810,  he  married  Nancy  Thoreau 
(Bangor  Historical  Magazine,  Volume  I,  p.  164).  Nancy,  born  May  1, 
1789,  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  John  (Jean)  and  Jennie  (Burns) 
Thoreau  and  the  next  child  born  after  John  Thoreau,  Henry's  father. 
All  of  Thoreau 's  later  family  connections  in  Bangor  were  estab- 
lished by  an  aunt  he  never  knew,  for  Nancy  died  two  years  before 
his  birth.  When  Nancy  was  born  at  51-53  Prince  Street  in  Boston, 
the  Thoreau  household  consisted  of  Elizabeth  (1782),  age  seven, 
Jane  (1784),  age  five,  Mary  (1786),  age  three,  and  John  (1787),  age 
two.  Before  Nancy's  birth  her  parents  had  buried  an  eight-month- 
old  baby  boy,  John  (1783-1784).  During  the  first  seven  years  of 
Nancy's  life  the  family  was  apparently  economically  comfortable. 
Four  more  children  were  added  to  the  household:  Sally  (1790),  David 
(July  1792-December  1792),  Maria  (1794),  and  David  (1796).  Nancy 
probably  had  little  memory  of  the  death  of  the  baby  David  in  1792, 
but  the  death  of  her  mother  Jennie  Burns  on  July  27,  1796,  when  the 
last  child  David  was  six  weeks  old,  must  have  had  a  sad  impact  on 
the  life  of  the  seven-year-old  girl. 

The  next  year  on  June  6,  1797,  her  father  married  Rebecca 
Kettel.   On  October  30,  1799,  John  purchased  what  is  now  the  north 
end  of  the  Colonial  Inn  in  Concord  and  moved  his  family  there  in 
1800  when  Nancy  was  eleven.  After  a  period  of  failing  health,  John 
Thoreau  died  of  consumption  on  March  7,  1801.   By  the  time  Nancy 
was  twelve,  she  had  lost  both  parents,  but  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  Rebecca  Kettel  Thoreau  was  a  good  stepmother  to  the 
children  and  that  the  Thoreau  siblings  were  very  close-knit. 
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Although  there  are  apparently  no  records  which  describe  the 
personality  of  Nancy  Thoreau  Billings,  she  appears  to  have  been 
adventurous  and  courageous  from  having  left  the  comfortable  settle- 
ment of  Concord  to  journey  with  her  young,  handsome  merchant 
husband  and  possibly  her  brother  John  to  the  pioneer  town  on  the 
Penobscot. 

Nancy's  life  in  Bangor  from  1810  to  1815  at  best  would  have 
been  difficult.   Their  first  child  Mary  Ann  Thoreau  Billings  was 
born  on  December  12,  1810.   If  a  doctor  attended  the  birth,  it 
would  have  been  Dr.  Hosea  Rich,  Bangor's  only  doctor,  a  young  man 
who  began  practice  there  in  1806.   The  baby  probably  was  named  for 
Nancy's  sister  Mary  who  died  the  following  summer  July  24,  1811,  in 
Concord. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Bangor  like  the  rest  of  the  nation  had 
been  in  the  grips  of  the  Embargo  Acts  since  early  1808  and  the  town 
had  suffered  epidemics  of  mortal  fever  during  1808,  1809,  and  1810, 
Bangor  settlers  continued  to  work  hard  to  maintain  their  settle- 
ment. 

Jacob  McGaw  (Notices  of  Bangor  from  its  Settlement  in  A.D.  1769 
to  the  End  of  A.D.  1819)  notes  that  those  were  difficult  days 
economically  and  that  merchants 

were  generally  in  debt  to  Boston  merchants,  and  now  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  the  respectable  standing  that 
had  there  to  fore  been  accorded  to  them. 

The  amount  of  their  daily  sales  was  much  diminished,  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  their  best  efforts  to  make  payment 
were  exerted,  their  pride  was  sometimes  wounded.   Greater 
economy  in  family  and  individual  expenses  was  now  practised  by 
every  class  of  citizens,  (p.  37) 

Mr.  Leavitt's  journal  (Godfrey,  p.  553)  indicates  that  business  was 
dull  as  1811  began,  "a  very  extraordinary  time  for  bread,  corn, 
etc.  all  provisions  scarce." 

No  doubt  the  young  Billings  family  was  suffering  economic 
reverses.   However,  characteristic  of  the  hope  for  the  future  exhib- 
ited by  many  Bangor  citizens,  Caleb  Billings  with  Samuel  Prescott 
and  David  Bent,  bakers,  purchased  a  part  of  lot  70  on  the  Park 
Holland  Survey  from  Charles  Hammond  on  September  3,  1811  (Deed  in 
Volume  30,  p.  456,  Hancock  County  Registry  of  Deeds). 

Until  1811  Bangor  had  contented  itself  with  the  services  of 
itinerant  pastors.   In  1811  a  Mr.  Harvey  Loomis  occupied  the  pulpit 
and  so  impressed  the  people  that  they  asked  him  to  be  their  minis- 
ter.  Reverend  Loomis  accepted  the  call  on  November  23.   Unlike  her 
older  sisters  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Mary,  Nancy  had  not  joined  the 
First  Church  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  where  Ezia  Ripley  preached, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  she  joined  Loomis 's  church,  the 
First  Congregational,  in  Bangor.   But  she  and  her  family  must  have 
felt  the  positive  effect  of  Loomis *s  coming,  for  idlers  no  longer 
thronged  the  Bangor  streets  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  general  regard 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  improved.   Work  was  begun  on 
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a  building  that  would  serve  as  a  place  of  worship  and  later  as  a 
courthouse  for  the  town. 

While  trade  was  restricted,  Bangor  merchants  made  continual 
efforts  to  evade  the  Embargo  Acts.   Sometimes  the  trading  vessels 
were  seized;  sometimes  they  were  only  bonded.  When  war  was 
formally  declared  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on 
June  18,  1812,  Bangor  business  experienced  little  change  for  a 
time.   But  by  1813  shipping  was  almost  impossible.   Goods  were 
transported  between  Bangor  and  Boston  by  horse  or  ox  teams. 

During  this  year  Caleb  and  Nancy  had  their  second  child, 
Rebecca  Jane,  born  June  23.   The  next  year,  1814,  in  February, 
Caleb  Billings  purchased  land  and  half  a  house  on  Union  and  High 
Streets  from  George  Savage  (Volume  34,  p.  314,  Hancock  County 
Registry  of  Deeds) .  That  year  brought  the  climax  of  the  trade 
restrictions  and  the  impact  of  the  war  on  Bangor.   Captain  Morris 
brought  the  United  States  corvette,  Adams,  up  the  Penobscot  River 
to  Hampden  for  repairs.   The  British  were  determined  to  possess  or 
to  destroy  the  ship.   In  September  of  that  year,  the  British  made  a 
successful  capture  of  the  Adams,  took  possession  of  Hampden,  and 
followed  retreating  troops  into  Bangor.  They  arrived  in  Bangor  at 
noon  on  September  3  and  demanded  barracks  and  provisions.   British 
Captain  Barrie  and  Colonel  John,  commander  of  the  land  troops, 
established  themselves  at  the  Hatch  House  while  subordinate 
officers  and  soldiers  destroyed  or  pillaged  every  article  of 
merchandise  they  could  find  in  the  town.  McGaw  reports: 

All  male  citizens  of  every  class  and  age  were  required  to 
appear  at  quarters  near  the  Kenduskeag  lower  bridge  for  the 
purpose  of  being  paroled  as  prisoners  of  war.  .  .  . 

In  the  morning  of  the  5th  it  was  announced  that  all  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor  was  prize  to  the  victors,  and  would  be 
disposed  of  accordingly,  and  that  all  vessels  on  the  stocks, 
would  be  immediately  destroyed  by  fire. 

These  were  days  of  horror  for  Bangor  citizens.   Caleb  Billings, 
like  the  other  190  male  inhabitants  of  the  town,  signed  the 
parole.   Bangor  feared  the  burning  of  the  vessels  on  the  stocks, 
for  the  slightest  wind  would  have  turned  the  fire  to  the  land,  to 
their  homes  and  shops.  The  British  set  fires  near  the  vessels  on 
the  stocks,  thus  terrorizing  the  settlers,  but  finally  agreed  to 
reconsider  the  burning  of  the  vessels  if  the  owners  would  deliver 
them  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Castine  by  November  1.  Then, 
while  the  Bangor  citizens  watched  with  fear  and  horror,  the  British 
moved  most  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  into  the  current  of  the 
river  and  burned  them.   That  afternoon  the  British  left  Bangor  to 
return  to  Castine.   One  can  only  imagine  the  terror  the  young, 
pregnant  Nancy  felt  as  she  watched  the  siege  those  three  days, 
fearing  for  her  little  daughters,  her  husband,  herself,  and  the 
whole  settlement.  With  what  relief  she  and  the  others  must  have 
received  the  news  that  the  British  were  on  the  march  to  Castine. 
They  could  worry  about  the  vessels  in  stock  later.   For  the  moment 
they  were  safe  again. 
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The  weather  had  plagued  the  Bangor  settlers  almost  as  much  as 
the  trade  restriction  acts  and  the  war  itself.   Eighteen-twelve 
began  with  very  severe  weather.   Most  of  February  was  very  cold 
with  a  great  deal  of  snow.   It  was  said  to  be  the  coldest  February 
ever  known  in  Bangor  (Godfrey,  p.  554). 

The  years  1811-1817  had  cold  summers  and  severe  winters.   In 
1816  most  of  the  crops  were  frozen  in  the  fields.   Every  month  of 
that  year  brought  frosts  and  snows.  McGaw  (p.  52)  describes  the 
situation  as  an  "admonition  by  divine  Providence  in  withholding  the 
genial  influences  of  the  sun  in  an  unusual  degree,  commencing  with 
the  year  1813,  and  continuing  through  three  succeeding  years."  At 
that  time  when  the  District  of  Maine  had  fewer  than  300,000  people, 
10,000  to  15,000  farmers  left  the  area.   Their  departure  adversely 
affected  all  other  aspects  of  the  economy  (Caldwell,  Bill.  Rivers 
of  Fortune.   Portland,  Maine:  Guy  Gannett  Pub.  Co.  1983).   The 
Bangor  settlement  too  felt  this  loss. 

Through  days  of  trade  restrictions,  severe  weather,  illnesses, 
and  war,  Caleb  and  Nancy  Billings  established  their  home  in  the 
slowly  growing  settlement  of  Bangor.   These  hardships  must  have 
taken  their  toll  on  Nancy's  health.   Their  third  child,  Caleb 
Callendar  Billings,  was  born  on  February  8,  1815,  and  a  little  less 
than  a  month  later,  on  March  5,  1815,  Nancy  died.   The  baby,  too, 
died  on  July  5,  1815. 

Nancy  died  intestate.   It  was  November  7,  1815,  when  Caleb  Bill- 
ings, accompanied  by  William  Emerson  and  David  J.  Bent,  made  the 
long  journey,  probably  by  boat,  to  the  shire  town  of  Hancock 
County,  Castine,  where  Caleb  was  appointed  administrator  of  Nancy's 
estate  and  was  bonded  for  four  thousand  dollars  during  the  settle- 
ment. When  Nancy  died,  Bangor  was  still  a  town  in  Hancock  County 
in  the  District  of  Maine  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.   The 
records  of  administration  are  recorded  in  the  Hancock  County  Court 
House  in  Ellsworth,  Maine  (1A/22 — Letter,  21276-Case  581). 

Nancy  and  her  child  were  buried  in  a  common  grave  in  one  of  the 
older  cemeteries  in  Bangor.   In  his  will  (November  1833)  Caleb  Bill- 
ings requested  that  his  executors  "erect  suitable  monument (s)  or 
stone (s)  of  white  marble  at  the  graves  of  my  lamented  first  wife 
Nancy  Billings  and  her  infant  son  Caleb  whose  remains  are  both 
deposited  in  the  same  grave."  In  the  will  he  lists  other  stones  to 
be  erected,  "all  to  be  erected  under  the  direction  of  my  wife 
(Elizabeth  Brown  Hammond  Billings)  if  she  be  living  and  with  such 
inscriptions  as  to  her  may  seem  proper"  (Penobscot  County  Probate 
Records,  Bangor,  Maine.   Volume  5,  p.  468+). 

Sometime  after  July  21,  1836,  when  Mt.  Hope,  a  park  cemetery, 
was  opened  in  Bangor,  these  earlier  graves  were  removed  to  their 
present  site.   Nancy's  stone  is  a  marble  slab  which  reads,  "In 
memory  of  Anne  Billings  wife  of  C.C.  Billings,  who  died  March  5, 
1815.  Aged  26."  On  the  same  stone  near  the  bottom  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Her  infant  son  Caleb  Callendar  who  died  July  5,  1815  and 
interred  in  the  same  grave." 

Nancy's  grave  is  in  the  fenced  area  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
later  graves  of  her  daughters  Mary  and  Rebecca  and  her  sisters  Jane 
and  Maria. 
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During  the  five  years  Nancy  Thoreau  Billings  lived  in  Bangor, 
the  "star  on  the  edge  of  night"  her  nephew  Henry  David  Thoreau 
would  write  of  was  just  becoming  visible  on  the  eastern  horizon.  A 
less  severe  weather  pattern  was  to  come,  the  smoke  and  blood  of  bat- 
tle were  to  fade,  and  the  Penobscot  River  was  to  become  one  of  the 
great  water  highways  to  the  world. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

In  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  (one  of  the  oldest  park  cemeteries  in 
the  United  States,  perhaps  the  second  oldest)  in  Bangor,  Maine,  on 
a  high  hillside  opposite  the  cemetery  crematory,  is  a  fenced  area 
containing  graves  from  earlier  cemeteries  (before  1836).   Prominent 
among  the  names  on  the  stones  are  Hammond,  Billings,  Starrett, 
Morrell,  Anson,  and  Brown.  All  of  these  were  in  some  way  connected 
to  Thoreau 's  Maine  relatives.   The  grave  of  one  who  had  the  closest 
connection  to  Henry  Thoreau  is  marked  "In  memory  of  Anne  Billings 
wife  of  C.C.  Billings  who  died  March  5,  1815.  Age  26.   Her  infant 
son  Caleb  Callendar  died  July  5,  1815  and  is  interred  in  the  same 
grave." 

Anne  Billings  was  Nancy  Thoreau.   She  was  a  sister  to  Maria  and 
to  Jane,  also  buried  at  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  and  to  John  Thoreau, 
Henry's  father.  Unlike  Jane  and  Maria,  Nancy  was  an  aunt  Henry 
never  knew.   She  died  two  years  before  he  was  born.   She  was  the 
mother  of  Mary  Ann  Thoreau  Billings  Lowell,  wife  of  Charles  Lowell, 
and  of  Rebecca  Jane  Billings  Thatcher  whose  husband  George  was  the 
"Dear  Cousin"  of  Henry's  letters. 
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Fenced  area  -  graves  from  earlier  cemeteries  before  1836 
[front] 

Tilly  Brown 


[back] 


Huldah  J.  Cook 

wife  of  George  Anson 

died 

Oct.  27,  1865 

Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 

Billings  and  Hammond 
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[Left  to  right] 


Eliza  Ann  Starrett 

George  Henry 

Anne  Billings 

Caleb  C.  Billings 

Betsy  Billings 

Charles  Hammond   (edge  of  stone  showing) 


Eliza  Ann  Starrett 

daughter  of  Caleb  &  Elizabeth  Billings 

Died  January  14,  1829 

Aged  10  months 


George  Henry 

son  of  Caleb  and  Elizabeth 

Died  April    1828 

Aged  2  years 


This  monument  is  erected  by  Caleb  C. 
Billings  in  memory  of  Charles  Hammond,  Esq. 
who  died  April  12,  1815 
Age  36 
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In  memory  of 
Mrs.  Betsy  Billings 
who  died 

December  18,  1871 
Age  82 


In  memory  of 

ANNE  BILLINGS 
wife  of  C.C.  Billings 
who  died  March  5,  1815 
Age  26 

Her  infant  son 

Caleb  Calendar 

died  July  5,  1815 

and  is  interred  in 
the  same  grave 


*  >: 
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In  memory  of 

CALEB  C.  BILLINGS 

who  died 

Nov.  17,  1833 


AT  WALDEN  POND 
by  George  B.  Bartlett 
(From  Picnic  Days  [Boston,  1882] ,  a  Concord  book  for  young  people) 


Our  first  picnic  shall  be  held  at  Walden  Pond  —  a  beautiful 
and  famous  sheet  of  water,  lying  in  deep  pine  woods,  about  a  mile 
from  Concord  village.   It  is  a  noted  place  for  picnics.   Many 
thousands  of  the  poor  children  of  Boston  were  brought  here  last 
summer  to  have  a  good  time. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  wild  and  solitary  enough  to 
be  a  haunt  of  the  loon  and  wild  goose;  but  the  railroad  to  Boston 
cut  across  the  western  end,  and  now  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
takes  the  place  of  the  shrill  call  of  the  lonely  wild  fowl.  At  the 
corner  of  their  track,  the  Fitchburg  R.  R.  Company  have  made  a 
modern  pleasure-ground,  with  swings,  see-saws,  halls  for  dancing, 
etc.,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  those  who  loved  Walden  for  its 
quiet  beauty.  A  poet  has  said  of  it: 
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"And  Walden  Pond,  that  classic  shore, 

Where  Thoreau  wrote  and  dreamed  of  yore  — 
Where  once  the  wild  goose  wandered  free, 

The  tame  ones'  haunt  has  come  to  be; 
And  turtle  doves  now  freely  rove 

Where  once  the  calm  mud-turtle  dove. 
A  dance  hall  and  attendant  pumps 

Has  stirred  up  all  those  ancient  stumps, 
And  loud  reformers'  noisy  shout, 

The  woodchucks  from  their  holes,  bores  out." 

Let  us  try  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  Walden  where  Emerson 
walked  through  miles  of  his  own  woods,  and  where  the  hermit  poet 
and  philosopher  Thoreau  lived  alone  for  over  two  years.   Then, 
Walden  was  a  deep  well-like  pond  without  visible  inlet  or  outlet, 
half  a  mile  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  circumference,  wholly 
surrounded  by  hills  which  rise  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
height,  densely  covered  with  pine  and  oak  trees. 

The  water  of  Walden  is  cool  in  all  weather  and  so  transparent 
that  objects  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five 
feet.   The  pond  rises  and  falls,  but  is  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
laws  govern  it,  as  it  is  often  higher  in  a  drought  than  in  a  rainy 
season.   On  the  northern  side  is  a  high  sand-bar  which  was  bare  in 
1825,  but  is  now  covered  by  about  three  feet  Of  water,  behind  which 
a  pleasant  cove  extends  for  about  twenty  rods  to  a  gentle  eminence 
on  which  stood  Thoreau 's  house  built  in  1845  of  timbers  which  grew 
on  the  spot,  covered  with  boards  which  he  brought  from  the  shanty 
of  an  Irishman  who  had  helped  to  build  the  railroad.   With  the 
exception  of  a  little  help  in  raising  the  frame,  the  house  was  the 
work  of  its  owner  and  cost  about  $30.   It  was  a  completely  weather- 
proof room,  ten  feet  wide  by  fifteen  long  with  a  garret,  closet, 
door  and  window,  with  two  trap  doors  in  the  floor,  and  a  brick 
chimney  at  one  end. 

Moving  into  this  little  house  in  1845,  Thoreau  lived  for  eight 
months,  from  July  to  the  following  May,  at  an  expense  of  $8.76  or 
about  $1.09  per  month.   He  cultivated  a  crop  of  beans  to  supply  the 
small  sum  needed  for  his  daily  wants,  thus  being  able  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  writing  and  study.   He  was  a  sincere 
philosopher  and  wished  to  protest  by  his  simple  life  and  habits 
against  the  folly  of  devoting  much  time  to  the  demands  of  society. 
He  used  to  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  thinking  it  was  cheaper  and 
quicker  than  to  devote  the  time  to  earning  money  for  his  railroad 
tickets,  as  he  could  easily  walk  thirty  miles  a  day  for  weeks  at  a 
time.   In  this  way  he  travelled  over  much  of  New  England.   He  has 
left  interesting  accounts  of  these  excursions,  especially  of  his 
journeys  through  the  Maine  woods,  and  to  Mt.  Katahdin  and  the  other 
great  lakes  and  mountains  which  they  contain.   Often  he  wandered 
alone  through  these  grand  old  primaeval  forests;  at  other  times  he 
took  an  Indian  guide  or  joined  some  roving  band  of  savages  who 
welcomed  him  as  a  lover  of  nature  and  taught  him  their  simple  wood- 
craft, sometimes  gliding  for  days  in  a  birch  canoe  like  an  autumn 
leaf  on  the  gentle  lakes  or  down  the  foaming  rapids,  and  sometimes 
climbing  rough  mountain  sides  or  scaling  dangerous  precipices.  He 
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knew  just  what  could  best  sustain  life,  and  travelled  with  as 
little  baggage  as  possible.  He  could  content  himself  without  food 
or  water  longer  than  even  the  Indians  and  was  able  to  bear  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  made  a  variety  of  experiments  upon 
his  powers  of  endurance.   He  is  said  to  have  slept  one  night  in  a 
barrel  buried  in  a  snow-drift  to  ascertain  the  warmth  of  that  kind 
of  comforter. 

His  walks  about  Cape  Cod  are  full  of  interest  and  are  published 
in  a  book,  as  are  also  his  voyages  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac 
rivers,  which  he  carefully  explored  in  an  open  boat.   He  also  wrote 
a  book  on  Walden  itself  which  contains  a  chapter  on  wood  sounds, 
which  everybody  who  loves  to  be  out  of  doors  ought  to  know  by 
heart.   Although  rather  shy  of  strangers  Thoreau  was  always  glad  to 
welcome  children  to  his  house,  to  walk  with  them  through  the  woods 
and  to  teach  them  to  love  nature  as  he  did.  He  was  noted  late  in 
life  as  a  lecturer  and  was  obliged  to  spend  some  of  his  evenings  in 
city  life,  but  he  was  always  glad  to  go  back  to  the  woods  and  was 
never  lonely  when  alone  in  their  solitude.   Living  thus  out  of 
doors  he  became  a  close  observer,  could  tell  the  notes  of  all 
insects,  birds  and  animals,  and  the  meaning  which  they  wished  to 
express.   He  knew  where  all  the  scarce  and  curious  flowers  grew, 
and  discovered  plants  in  Concord  woods  which  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  there  before.  He  could  tell  the  day  of  the  month  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  flowers  in  woods  and  fields;  and  he  created  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew  him  best  a  love  for  nature  which  will  be 
for  centuries  a  blessing  to  his  townsmen  and  their  descendants. 
Pilgrims  from  the  distant  West  and  scholars  from  the  Old  World  who 
come  to  Concord,  eagerly  inquire  for  Walden  woods  and  the  site  of 
Thoreau' s  house,  and  each  visitor  lays  a  stone  on  the  cairn  which 
is  thus  being  slowly  built  by  his  loving  friends  from  far  and  near. 

And  here  we  gather  on  the  little  plain  in  front  of  his  over- 
grown cellar  to  try  a  picnic  game  which  a  German  friend  has  brought 
from  the  country  of  games.   Of  course  we  have,  each  of  us,  twenty 
boys  and  girls,  first  placed  our  stone  on  the  monumental  cairn;  but 
to  do  this  we  have  had  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  little 
lanes  which  cross  Walden  woods  in  every  direction,  for  so  many 
visitors  have  come  to  this  spot  that  they  have  exhausted  the  supply 
of  stones;  and  these  roads  made  by  the  wood-cutters  are  so  much 
alike  that  old  residents  of  the  town  are  often  puzzled  to  find 
their  way  back  among  the  tall  pines  and  undergrowth  of  scrub  oak. 


HEREDITY  OF  H.  D.  THOREAU 

(This  anonymous  article,  which  has  not  been  noted  by  Thoreau' s 
bibliographers,  is  reprinted  from  Eugenical  News,  Vol.  II,  No.  6 
[June  1917],  p.  41.  Eugenics  is  the  study  of  hereditary  improve- 
ment by  genetic  control.  — T.B.) 


Henry  David  Thoreau,  b.  Concord,  Mass.,  July  12,  1817,  studied 
at  the  village  academy,  participated  in  the  debates  of  the  Lyceum 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  (1837)  after  a  career  noteworthy 
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for  his  essays  and  forensic s  which  showed  love  of  literary  expres- 
sion and  of  independence  or  non-conformity.   Returning  to  Concord 
he  lived  and  died  there,  earning  a  livelihood  at  teaching,  at  mak- 
ing pencils,  at  surveying  and  even  at  odd  jobs;  while  he  wrote 
poems  and  prose  chiefly  descriptive  of  nature,  and  kept  a  volumi- 
nous diary.   He  was  much  given  to  excursions  and  trips;  yet  lived 
chiefly  at  Concord  and  in  the  surrounding  woods  which  lured  him  by 
quiet  for  writing,  by  natural  objects  and  by  the  fresh  air  which 
ameliorated  his  familial  tubercular  tendencies. 

Henry  Thoreau  was  an  expositor  like  his  brother  John,  who  was  a 
successful  teacher.   His  literary  instincts  came  from  the  maternal 
side;  his  mother's  father  was  Rev.  Asa  Dunbar,  who  later  became  an 
attorney  and  wrote  well  though  he  published  little.   Henry's  mother 
was  free  in  expression;  she  often  monopolized  the  conversation  by 
her  unfailing  flow  of  talk.   Says  Sanborn:   "I  have  imputed  this 
elegance  [of  Thoreau 's  style]  to  the  mixture  of  French  and  Scottish 
blood  in  his  ancestry.   Thoreau  had  the  vigor  of  one  line  in  his 
mixed  pedigree  and  the  grace  of  another."  An  interest  in  nature, 
due  to  strong  sense  perceptions,  is  doubtless  from  this  side  also. 
The  mother's  mother's  brother  Josiah  was  a  practising  physician. 

Thoreau  was  of  the  reforming  type;  was  sent  to  jail  for  a  day 
for  refusing  to  pay  a  tax  which  he  regarded  as  an  infringement  on 
his  personal  liberty.   He  early  espoused  anti-slavery  views  and 
organized  a  memorial  service  to  John  Brown.   He  came  of  obstinate 
reforming  strains  on  his  mother's  side.   Her  father  started  a  rebel- 
lion among  the  students  in  Harvard  College  because  of  grievances. 
His  mother's  mother's  father,  Colonel  Elisha  Jones,  was  a  pro- 
nounced loyalist  and  lost  his  thousands  of  acres  of  land  rather 
than  change  his  convictions.   Thoreau  was  brusque,  unpolished, 
egocentric.   There  was  in  him  something  of  his  mother's  brother, 
Charles  Dunbar,  a  man  of  athletic  prowess,  who  would  sprout 
potatoes  in  a  cellar  Sundays  "in  order  to  keep  awake  and  keep  the 
Sabbath,"  and  who  delighted  in  tricks  of  jugglery  and  with  cards,  a 
knack  present  also  in  Henry.   The  latter  was  ingenious,  a  craftsman 
in  wood,  like  his  father  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lead  pencils.   So  Henry  made  the  boat  he  sailed  on  the 
Rivers  and  the  hut  in  which  he  secluded  himself  at  Lake  Walden. 

Thus  Thoreau  shows  prevailingly  hyperkinetic  traits;  was 
vivacious,  and  at  times  full  of  humor;  liked  to  talk  and  write 
about  himself;  expressed  himself  easily  and  voluminously;  resisted 
suggestion;  refused  to  conform  to  social  expectations  and  was 
always  self  assertive.   Though  a  mystic  he  was  thrifty.   He  worked 
for  money  and  "insisted  on  payment  for  everything  he  did";  and  on 
his  father's  side  he  belonged  to  a  race  of  merchants.   His  grand- 
father Thoreau  was,  indeed,  a  privateer. 

Frank  R.  Sanborn.   A  Life  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.   Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917.   xx  +  542  pp.   $4.00. 
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From  Clara  Endicott  Sears,  Revised  Catalogue  of  "Fruit lands" 
(Prospect  Hill,  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  ca.  1917),  pp.  20-24. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  "FRUITLANDS"  COLLECTION 

DURING   THE    SUMMER    OF    1914 


The  following  books,  originally  in  the  library  at  "Fruitlands,"  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Alcott  Pratt,  of  Concord: 

Letters  of  Pestalozzi. 

Vegetable  Diet,  by  William  A.  Alcott. 

Table  of  Bees,  2  vols.,  from  the  James  Pierrepont  Greaves  library. 

Claridge's  Hydropathy,  by  Vincent  Prussnitz.      (Given  to  Bronson  Alcott 
by  Charles  Lane.) 

The  Phalanstry  or  Moral  Harmony.      (Belonging  to  Charles  Lane.) 

Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man,  by  T.  Churchill. 

Poetry  of  the  Bible.     (Presented  by  Mrs.  Alcott  to  Louisa  May  Alcott  at 
"Fruitlands"  in  1843.) 


A  poem  of  Louisa  Alcott's,  written  in  her  own  handwriting  in  honor  of 
her  father's  eightieth  birthday.    Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Alcott  Pratt. 

Mrs.  Alcott's  lace  cap.    Presented  by  Mrs.  F*  Alcott  Pratt. 

A  pencil  drawing  and  a  water  color  painted  by  May  Alcott.     Presented 
by  Mrs.  F.  Alcott  Pratt. 

Charles  Lane's  Umbrella.    From  the  Harvard  Shaker  Community,  which 
he  joined  for  a  time  after  leaving  "Fruitlands." 

Five  following  books  from  the  Shaker  Community: 

Bible.     Edinburgh.     Printed   by    Mark   &    Charles    Kerr,    His    Majesty's 
Printers,    1793. 

Original   Shaker   Music.     Published   by   The    North    Family,    1893,   Mt. 
Lebanon  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Summary  View  of  the  Millenial  Church,  1823. 

Herbal  Book,  1847. 

The  Young  Ladies'  and  Young  Gentlemen's  Spelling  Book.     Title  page 
missing,  dated  inside  1810. 


One  clay  pipe  from  the  Shaker  Community  made  eighty  years  ago. 

Two  letters  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott. 

One  letter  written  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  Miss  Peabody  of  Concord, 
concerning  "The  Dial." 

Major  Gardner's  tea  set.     Secured  by  Miss  Sears  from  Mrs.  Lamb,  who 
was  one  of  Major  Gardner's  daughters. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  "FRUITLANDS"  COLLECTION 

DURING  THE  WINTER   OF  1914-15 


The  following  collection  of  furniture  which  was  originally  at  "Fruit- 
lands"  was  acquired  by  Miss  Sears  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer,  of  Fitchburg: 
A  curly  maple  highboy  Margaret   Palmer's   Bible 

The  old  maple  dining-table  The  Community  bean  pot 

A  curly  maple  tip  table  Many  deeds,  letters  and  manuscripts 

Three  red  backed  chairs  Two  grey  painted  wooden  linen  chests 

A  daguerriotype  of  Joseph  JPalmer  in  extreme  old  age 
Two  wooden  boxes  in  which  letters  and  manuscripts  were  kept 


Joseph  Palmer's  oxskin  money  bag  Charles  Lane's  cowhide  trunk 

\  bundle  of  rush  torches 
All  originally  at  "Fruitlands."    Acquired  by  Miss  Sears  of  Mr.  Alvin 
Holman,  of  Leominster. 

Portion  of  Mrs.  Alcott's  Paisley  shawl 

Mrs.  Alcott's  lamp  used  at  "Fruitlands" 

A  letter  written  at  "Fruitlands"  by  Louisa  Alcott  to  her  mother 

A  letter  written  by  Anna  Alcott  to*  her  mother  at  "Fruitlands" 
Presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  P.  Alcott 

Mr.  Alcott's  carpet  bag  Louisa  Alcott's  work  box 

Mr.  Alcott's  inkstand  Anna  Alcott's  embroidered  collar 

Mr.  Alcott's  spectacles  May  Alcott's  sock,  worn  at  "Fruitlands" 

Mrs.   Alcott's   work   basket 

A  poem,  in  manuscript,  written  by  Louisa  Alcott  on  which  is  pasted  a 
lock  of  her  father's  hair 

Another  poem  by  Louisa  Alcott  in  manuscript 

A  paper  cutter  with  a  drawing  on  it  of  the  Emerson  house  at  Concord  by 
May  Alcott 

Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt,  of  Concord 


A  small  print  of  Count  Rumford  and  an   original  letter  written  from 
France 


Four  books  of  the  original  "Fruitlands"  library.     Presented  by  Mrs.  F. 
Pratt,  of  Concord. 
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DONATIONS  TO  "FRUITLANDS"  IN  1915-16 


Portrait  of  Parker  Pillsbury,  presented  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cogswell. 

Letter  from  Charles  Lane  to  Thoreau,  introducing  Father  Hecker.     Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Walter   Gary. 

Portrait  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott.    Copied  from  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Pardee, 
of  Bolton,  Mass. 

Legal  documents  concerning  sale  of  outbuildings  between  Charles  Lane 
and  Maverick  -Wyman. 

Deed  of  the  sale  of  "Fruitlands"  from  J.  Maverick  Wyman  to  Samuel 

May,  who  acted  as  agent  for  Charles  Lane. 
Portrait  of  Samuel  May  who  was  Mrs.  Alcott's  brother. 
Portrait  of  Samuel  S.  Greeley,  who  passed  two  nights  at  "Fruitlands"  in 

1843. 
Portrait  of  Colonel  May,  who  was  Mrs.  Alcott's  father. 
Portrait  of  Samuel  Sewall,  who  was  Mrs.  Alcott's  great-great-grandfather. 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  Anna  Alcott's  mother-in-law. 
Mrs.  Pratt's  bonnet,  worn  at  "Fruitlands"  while  on  a  visit  there  in  1843. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt,  of  Concord. 
Letter  from  Bronson  Alcott  to  his  brother,  Junius  Alcott.     Presented  by 

Mrs.  F.  Pratt. 
Two  coins  presented  to  Louisa  M.  Alcott  by  two  dying  soldiers,  under 

whose   care   they  were   when   wounded   in   the   Civil  War,   1862. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt. 
Water  color  copy  of  a  Turner  picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  London, 

England,  by  May  Alcott.     Presented  by  Mrs.  Elliott  Bacon. 
Two  pencil  drawings  by  May  Alcott  of  Thoreau  in  his  boat  on  Lake  Wal- 

den,  and  of  the  old  Manse  at  Concord,  Mass.     Presented  by  Mr. 

Henry  S.  Brown,  to  whom  they  were  given  by  May  Alcott. 
Mr.  Alcott's  spectacles  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  work  case 

Mrs.  Alcott's  spectacle  case  Louisa   M.   Alcott's   pottery   mug 

Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Alcott's  teacup  and  plate  Mrs.  Alcott's  silk  apron 

Mrs.  Alcott's   cake   dish 

Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt 
Two  portraits  of  Dr.  Frederick  Willis,  in  youth  and  old  age.    Presented 

by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lynn. 
Alcott  Memoirs,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Willis.     Born  1830,  died  1914.     Pre- 
sented by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lynn. 
Three  lilac  bushes  from  Joseph  Palmer's  old  home  at  No  Town,  Fitch- 
burg.     Presented  by  Dr.  William  Johnson. 
Life  notes  of  C.  B.  Murray.  1915.     Presented  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Bible  presented  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott  to  Miss  Emma  Savage  when  she 

attended  his  Temple.  School  in   1836.     Given  to  "Fruitlands"  by 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Porter. 
"Records  of  a  School,"  presented  to  Miss  Emma  Savage  by  A.  Bronson 

Alcott  in  1836. 
Picture  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott's  Temple  School  in  Boston. 
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ADDITIONS    TO    THE    FRUITLANDS    COLLECTION 

1917 

LETTERS 
Letter  written  by  Louisa  Alcott  to  Dr.  Brigham,  dated  December  16th. 

Letter  written  by  Mr.  Alcott  to  Emma  Savage,  while  a  pupil  in  the  Temple 
School. 

Letter  written  by  Mr.  Alcott  to  Mrs.  Savage,  dated  June  24. 

Two  children's  shirts  made  by  Mrs.  Alcott  at  "Fruitlands."  Presented  by 
Mrs.  F.  Pratt. 

Plaster  bas-relief  of  Thoreau  taken  from  life  by  his  friend,  Waldo  Bicket- 
son.     Estate  of  F.  B.   Sanborn. 

Some  leaves  of  Henry  Thoreau's  Journal,  written  in  1852. 

Letter  from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  Mr.  Whipple.  Concord,  March  29th, 
1883. 

Verses  written  by  William  Ellery  Channing. 

Thoreau's  desk  and  bookcase.  These  were  left  as  a  bequest  by  Thoreau 
to  William  Ellery  Channing,  who  in  turn  left  them  to  F.  B.  Sanborn 
of  Concord.     From  estate  of  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Old  coaching  ticket,  two  days'  trip,  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  Boston,  dated  1812. 

Letter" from  Charles  Lane  to  Mrs.  Alcott,  written  February  22,  1845.  Pre- 
sented by  Mfs.  F.  Pratt. 

Letter  from  Charles  Lane  to  Junius  Alcott,  written  December  26,  1842. 
Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt. 

Letter  from  A.  Bronson  Alcott  to  his  brother  Junius,  written  at  "Fruit- 
lands"  June  18,  1843,    Presented  by  Mrs.  Pratt. 

Verses  written  by  Charles  Lane  on  the  occasion  of  Beth's  birthday  at 
"Fruitlands"  in  1843.     Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt. 

Shoe  made  by  the  Alcott  girls  for  their  theatricals.  Presented  by  Mrs. 
F.  Pratt. 

Nancy  Palmer's  old  newspaper,  "Zion's  Herald,"  dated  January  16,  1823. 
Presented  by  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Partridge. 

Tickets  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  date  1879. 

Chest  from  the  Harvard  Shakers. 

Trundle  bed  from  the  Harvard  Shakers. 

Sampler  worked  by  the  Alcott  girls.    Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt. 
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Mrs.  Alcott's  Bible  used  at  "Fruitlands."     Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt. 

Busts  of  Emerson  and  Goethe  from  the  F.  B.  Sanborn  Estate. 

Portrait  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott's  mother  and  bit  of  linen  woven  by  her. 
Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt. 

Two  letters  written  by  Mr.  Alcott  to  Miss  Emma  Savage. 

Bills  for  tuition  of  Lemuel  Shaw  at  Mr.  Alcott's  Temple  School  in  1837. 

Letter  to  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  written  by  Mr.  Alcott  in  1837. 

BOOKS 

"Silver  Pitchers"  and  "Kitty's  Class-day  at  Harvard,"  by  Louisa  Alcott. 

"The  Alcotts  as  I  knew  them,"  by  Clara  Gowing. 

"Autobiography  of  a  Shaker/'  by  F.  W.  Evans,  dated  June,  1869. 

"Samuel  Sewell  and  the  World  he  lived  in,"  by  Chamberlain. 

"New  Connecticut,"  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott. 

Mrs.  Alcott's  work  basket.  Mrs.  Alcott's  work  box.  Mrs.  Aloott's  lace  col- 
lar and  cuffs.  Mrs.  Alcott's  silk  bonnet,  made  at  "Fruitlands." 
Mrs.  Alcott's  embroidered  shawl.  Mr.  Alcott's  waistcoat  and  col- 
lar.   Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  Pratt. 

Mrs.  Alcott's  purse  as  she  left  it  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Presented  by 
Mrs.F.  Pratt. 

Mrs.  Alcott's  Program  of  Memorial  of  Bunker  Hill,  dated  June  17,  1875. 

Lock  of  Louisa  Alcott's  hair.  Lock  of  Anna  Alcott's  -hair.  Presented  by 
by  Mrs.  F.  Alcott. 

DEEDS 
Willard  Dickinson  to  Mavenick  Wyman,  dated  December  14,  1840. 
Mavenick  Wyman  to  Samuel  J.  May  (as  agent),  dated  May  25,  1843. 
Joseph  Palmer  to  RalDh  Waldo  Emerson,  dated  August  18,  1846. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  Joseph  Palmer,  dated  August  22,  1846. 
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